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Art. I. Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, and Reli- 
gious. By John O’Driscol, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. Long- 
man & Co. 1823. 


Arr. If. Lachryme Hibernica ; or the Grievances of the 
Peasantry of Ireland, especially in the Western Counties. 
By a Resident Native. 8vo. 24 pp.1s. Dublin. 1822. 


HERE are two books—a large one and a small one.—The 
small one contains a great deal, and the large one very little. 
The author of the latter ranks as a first-rate politician among 
the [rish Whiglings. They passed high and not altogether 
undeserved encomiums upon a pamphlet which he published 
some years ago; they give him credit for a large portion of 
the Irish articles in the Morning Chronicle, and we presume 
they are by this time heartily ashamed of their protegé, for 
his new performance is an irritrievable failure ; and next to 
the disgrace of having written so much trash, is the disgrace 
of having patronized and puffed the writer. As a specimen 
of the sort of man that is patronised by the Irish opposition, 
itis worth while to examine Mr, O’Driscol’s volumes. 

His Table of Contents is very promising, but the cookery 
does not equal the bill of fare. The three first chapters are 
devoted to Ireland, its character, and its women; but 
whether they are to be referred to the Moral, the Political, 
or the Religious department of the work, we are somewhat 
ata loss to determine. The first chapter having informed 
us that 

“When darkness was upon the face of all Europe, and the 
fearful successes of the Othmans, and the crumbling of the Ro- 
man Empire, had shaken the foundations of society, Ireland pre- 
served in peace and purity the lights of religion and letters ; here, 
when happier days returned, the other nations trimmed their 
lamps, and having performed her task and preserved the sacred 
fire, then came the time of her own visitation, and in her turn, 
she was involved in darkness andin blood.” O’Driscol. Vol. I. p. 2. 


The author proceeds to describe the Shannon, the Lake of 
Killarney and Bantry Bay. pee the head of National Cha- 
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racter, we are treated with a contrast between Goldsmith 
and Pope, and a panegyric upon Tommy Moore. “He 
stands in this age, alone and unrivalled, the master of the 
sweetest and only minstrelsy.” These praises are followed, 
(after a short and somewhat unnataral digression upon Barke, 


Grattan, and Curran) by an animated description of the 
ladies. 


** The women of Ireland represent the national character better 
than the other sex. Like an Italian landscape in the moon-light, 
we see its beautiful outline softened, but yet more distinctly, than 
when the sun poured upon it his fierce and burning splendour, In 
the soothing softness of this picture, we discern all that gave value 
to the deeper tint of the noon-day radiance; the kindness and 
goodness of the Irish heart, without its depravity ; its faithfulness 
and devotedness, without its fierceness. 

‘* All its original gentleness and truth, such as was before yet 
calamity and oppression had disfigured and corrupted it. Its play- 
fulness and gaicty, touching every subject of thought and taste, 
and feeling and fancy ; fearlessly because pure, and freely because 
above suspicion. Gentleness is civilization—woman, is therefore, 
naturally more civilized than man. Full of the natural genius of 
the country ; the acuteness, the bright intelligence, the lively fancy, 
the fine imagination, without the pretension which so frequently 
in the other sex spoils and disfigures these precious gifts of nature. 
We have seen these brilliant, Tengeveen talents, in all their rich- 
ness and glow and glory, like the lambient flame that girt the head 
of Anchises’ son, the delight and wonder of the surrounding cir- 
cle, without a thought or consciousness of their existence distur- 
bing the mind of the possessor. 

** The women of England, if they possess the talent which belongs 
to their sex in the sister island, have not the courage to use their 
brilliant stores ; or use them awkwardly, or give themselves up to 
a taste so refined as to approach the last shade of insipidity. The 
strength and freedom of Irish intellect, and of the Irish heart in 
its large and warm pulsations, would look something like vulgarity 
in England. 

“We have heard it said, that an English woman would not be 
safe in treading the path which would be firm and secure to the 
foot of an Irish dente. We do not think this: we think more 
highly of the women of England.” O’Driscol, Vol. I. p. $2. 


From these delightful themes, the “large and warm pul- 
sations” of Mr. O'Driscol’s pen lead us but too quickly 
to English policy and penal laws—the protracted misgovern- 
ment and imexcusable cruelty of the tagenets, the Tu- 
dors and the Stuarts. We are not positively certain that 
we understand the meaning of these chapters, for it is so 
closely enveloped in similes and metaphors, that a glimpse 
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here and there through the net-work is all that our eyes may 
attain unto. But we believe there is some sense at the bot- 
tom, if a man knew how to come by it. ‘The following pas- 
sage comes nearer to the mark than Mr. O'Driscol’s shafts 
are wont to do. 


“ The confiscations and grants of land which followed every de- 
feated insurrection, were the golden ore which consoled the ad- 
venturers. Irish confederates and allies, though sometimes found, 
were reluctantly admitted, for they narrowed the field of confisea- 
tion. The Lord President of Munster, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
refused to admit a man of rank into the peace and service of the 
Queen, until he had committed murder upon some person of con- 
sequence, of his own kindred and party. These were the terms 
of his acceptance; and, more wesnbeetel anit they were complied 
with, And in the reign of Henry VII., Lord Gormanston, after 
a victory over the Irish, turned to the Earl of Kildare, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ We have slaughtered our enemies, but, to complete the 
good deed, we must now cut the throats of those Irish of our own 
party.’ 

“ Of the wickedness of this system there can be no question. 
Of its impolicy we have to say a word or two. It a destroyed 
the gentry of old Trish race. The uninterrupted working of five 
or six hundred years had accomplished their ruin, ‘They were 
rooted out of the land of their fathers ; but the memory of their 
race has not perished. New families have taken their places, but 
as yet are far from having acquired their privileges. Between the 
new race of gentry and the people there is no sympathy or confi- 
dence yet established.” O’Driscol, Vol. I. p. 47. 

“* The unhappy policy pursued in Ireland threw insuperable ob. 
stacles in the way of the Reformation in that country. The gen- 
try, indeed, adopted the religion of the state, but the people 
would not follow them, for they were strangers in the land. If the 
rage for confiscation and a wiser policy could have spared the an- 
cient gentry, these too, would have embraced the religion of the 
crown, as did the O’Bricns, and a few others, whom an extraor- 
dinary fortune preserved; and the people would have followed 
their leading. 

“ The descendants also of the bold and turbulent chieftains, 
who brooked impatiently the dominion of a foreigner, would in 
our time be found as complaisant to the government, and as faith- 
ful to the British throne as any Scotch or English peer in parlia- 
ment. And from them would have descended to the people a true 
knowledge and just impression of the king and the constitution. 
The father of his people—their most precious imheritance.. The 
people would have sent back, through these natural channels, the 
full tide of their warm affections.’’ ©’ Driscol, Vol. 1. ps 49. 


The chapter on the Penal Laws is still more eflective.— 
it exposes their enormities in the most enanswerable manner, 
Hh2 
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and if Mr. O’Driscol had happened to write it before the 
Penal Laws were repealed, he would have produced many a 
warm pulsation. But the moment that he stumbles upon the 
words Protestant Ascendancy—the furious party-man shews 
his cloven foot, and the reader fancies himself chained down 
to the files of an opposition newspaper. 

Separate chapters are devoted to Religion, the Church of 
England, the Church of Rome, and the Presbyterians ; and 
the same subjects are resumed in the second volume under 
the titles Education, Benevolent Societies, Ecclesiastical 
History, and Ancient Church of Ireland. We are not in- 
formed of the causes which led to this arrangement, but they 
depend upon some peculiarities in Mr. O'Driscol’s notions of 
method, which lead him to discuss the Union first and then 
the Rebellion, which he considers as having produced it, and 
teaches him at the same time to insert Population, Manu- 
factures, Mr. Owen, and Dublin, between Presbyterianism 
and Ecclesiastical History. Nor are his sentiments less uncom- 
mon than the order in which they are arranged—his meaning, 
as far as it is ascertainable, appears to be that Christianity is 
the best thing in the world, provided it be not connected with 
an established Church. Accordingly he proposes to return to 
the primitive system which existed in the Roman empire 
before the time of Constantine, or which he considers the 
same thing, to the system which existed in Ireland before 
the invasion of Henry the Second!! We are not favoured 
with any precise account of what these systems were, but 
we doubt not that Mr. O’Driscol’s information is equally ac- 
curate respecting both. He kuows that before Constantine 
Christianity was not estublished; and this he pronounces 
most admirable. He has been told that some Monks called 
Ireland the Land of Saints, and takes it for granted, that it 
was an earthly Paradise. But the question before him is, 
how to bring us back to these halcyon days, and we must 
acknowledge the simplicity of his plan ;—do away with all 
Churches, all Creeds, all Liturgies, abolish Protestantism, 
Popery, Socinianism, and Presbyterianism, furnish the 
ple with schoul-masters and bibles, and primitive Christi- 
anity will reappear. We cannot stop to trace this admirable 
divinity to its source, but our readers may wish to know a 
little more of its merits. 

With respect to the effects which Christianity might hav® 
produced since its promulgation, we agree, as far as we un- 
derstand him, with Mr. O' Driscol. We warts with him in 
deploring the miserable contrast between that which God has 
offered, and that which man has consented to receive. But 
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when Mr. O’ Driscolundertakes to account for this lamentable 
difference, his metaphors must submit to a little cross-ques- 
tioning. 

“ It has never been denied that Christianity raised and reclaim- 
ed the moral character of its votaries, at its first promulgation ; 
and it would probably have gone on to build up again the ruined 
and prostrate empire of the Romans, if Constantine had not inter- 
fered by the most unhappy measures to prevent such an accom- 
plishment. He deserted the ancient city and thus sealed its fate ; 
and he corrupted Christianity by placing it upon the throne, and 
shut out all hope and aid from this quarter.”” O’ Driscol, Vol. I. p.93. 

“‘ How can there be a question that Christianity needs an estab- 
lishment, when we know that it prevailed over the whole earth with- 
out one? In the face of opposing establishments, and persecutions, 
and powers, and when it obtained an establishment, then only did 
it begin to be corrupted ; and in its turn, this all-conquering faith 
gave way before the errors of Paganism, and the impositions of 
Mahomet. | 

“ The faith, which, without an establishment, had conquered the 
Roman empire, and subdued the world, now seated upon a throne, 
and surrounded with splendour, yielded to the bold and crafty ad- 
venturer of the East, and the shadow of the crescent covered half 
the earth. Protestant governments also adhered, — to the 
Pagan policy of pensioned establishments. Hence the little pro- 
gress of the reformed churches ; hence the failure of the Protestant 
church of Ireland. O’Driscol,Vol. II. p. 90. 


Such is the corner-stone of Mr. O’Driscol’s case. ‘ Chris- 
tianity, at its first promulgation reclaimed its votaries,’ and 
‘it would probably have gone on to build up the empire’ if 
Constantine had not placed it on the throne. ‘The argument 
rests upon a bare supposition—and never were greater won- 
ders achieved by any probably upon earth. If we ask why the 
Goths and Vandals marched to Rome—the answer is, pro- 
bably because Constantine seated Christianity on the throne. 
What business had the Picts and the Saxons in Britain ?— 
Probably they came because Constantine seated Christianity 
on the throne. The same circumstances brought the Maho- 
metans to Constantinople—the Danes to Ireland—and the 
Normans to France. All of whom would probably haye 
staid at home, or at least have returned ‘to their native place 
civilized citizens, and genuine Christians, if Constantine had 
not corrupted the Charch. 

But Mr. O'Driscol proceeds farther in his second volume. 
By the time that he had arrived at this portion of bis work, 
he discovered that probability is not proof, and thought pro- 
per to substitute a bold affirmation in its place ; informing us, 
in the first place, that ‘ Christianity prevailed over the whole 
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earth without an establishment,’ and that ' when it obtained 
an establishment, then only did it begin to be corrupted’ 
Upon these second thoughts, we shall merely observe, that 
the universal prevalence of Christianity before the age of Con- 
stantine, is a fact with which we now become acquainted for 
the first time in our lives. And we trast that it will be noticed 
in all fature ecclesiastical histories, by way of comment upon 
the defective narratives which inform us that Christianity was 
preached throughout the empire, buat are silent respecting its 
prevalence. 

That corruptions only crept in after Constantine is another 
of Mr. O’Driscol’s new facts :—It is somewhat inconsistent 
with the Epistles, in which, althongh the circumstance 
has escaped the researches of Mr. O'Driscol, we hear of 
sehisms, strifes, contentions, errers concerning the faith, 
and damnable heresies. It is somewhat inconsistent with the 
Revelation of St. John the divine, ia which we read of 
Churches that had left their first love—of Churches that had 
a name, that they lived and were dead. Bat nevertheless it is 
a link in Mr. O'Driscol’s great argument, and is as aseful a 
fact for his parposc as any that he could have invented or 
dreamed, 

His theory, therefore, rests apon these simple data. That 
there were no corruptions in Christianity before Constantine 
—all that we find apon that subject in Scriptare and History 
being the errors of the eye-witnesses who wrote in those early 
times. That Christianity had improved the lives of its votaries, 
and was probably destined to perpetuate the tyranny of the 
Romans over the fairest portion of the globe—sach perpetua- 
tion hemg the nataral and obvious conseqnence of the religion 
of liberty and peace. That Christianity had not probably but 
actaally prevailed—although for the one as well as the other 
we have no higher authority than the assertion of Mr. O’Dris- 
eol!! To complete this mass of absurdity, he treats us to 
another strong fact, via. the primitive Trish Church. 


“ There is something very singular in the ecclesiastical history 
of Ireland. The Christian Church of that country, as founded by 
Patrick and his predecessors, existed for many ages free and un- 
shackled : for about seven hundred years, this church maintained 
its independence ; it had no connection with England, and differed 
upon points of importance from Rome. 

first work of Henry the Second was to reduce the Chureh 
of Ireland imto obedience to the Roman Pontiff. Accordingly be 
procured a council of the Irish clergy, to be held at Cashel in 1172; 
and the combined influence and intrigues of Henry and the Pope 
prevailed. This council put an end to the ancient church of Ire- 
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land, and submitted to the yoke of Rome. This ominous apostacy 
has been followed by a series of galamities, hardly to be equalled in 
the world, From the days of Patrick to the council of Cashel, was 
a bright and glorious career for Ireland; from the sitting of this 
council to our times, the lot of Ireland has been unmixed evil, and 
all her history a tale of woe,” O’Driscol, Vol, II. p. 84. 
« The ancient church of Ireland, like the churches of the 
, lic age, exacted no tithe; but was supported by the voluntary of- 

ferings of the people. Its bishops also, like the bishops of that 
period, had, for the most part, authority over one church or congre- 
gation only: they were what were called choressis, cossi, or village, 
or parish bishops; or, generally, what we would now call rectors. 
Of these, the number in Ireland exceeded three hundred. These 
bishops were mostly married men, as was the case in the first Chris. 
tian churches; and it appears frequently to have happened, that son 
succerded to father in the ministry for several generations. This 
would naturally be the case in a pious age, and among an uncor- 
rupted people. 

“ All these are evidences of the simple and apostolical character 
of the ancient church of Ireland. But we have stronger testimony. 
We should infer much excellence, and good, and many great works, 
even from the construction of this church solely, as we should in- 
fer good work from a machine rightly constructed for its purposes : 
but, in such a case as this, we would not be satisfied with mere in- 
ference ; nor are we left to it. We have before us the plan of the 
machine, but we have the history of its working also. 

“ A church disclaiming human authorities, and acknowledging 
no superior but Almighty God—a church simple and free in its in- 
ternal structure, uncorrupted by the fatal power of seizing, by au- 
thority of law, upon the property of the people—from such a chureh 
we should expect mach. 

‘‘ The seventh and eighth centuries were periods of great cala- 
mity, upon the Continent and in England. Dreadful wars had 
scourged and barbarised the nations ; Christianity was nearly shaken 
from her throne of mild dominion; humanity and letters shared 
her misfortunes, and fled when her sceptre was broken. 

“* They found a peaceful and secure abode in Ireland : they were 
welcomed to her hospitable shore ; and those who valued them 
came hither from al] parts of the world, to study and to be in- 
structed. There is abundant and unquestionable evidence of fo- 
reigners, that Ireland, at this period, opened wide her arms to 
receive and to shelter the students, and the distressed of all nations. 

“She possessed numerous colleges, where learning and religion 
were cultivated; and with a generosity seldom equalled, she 
afforded to indigent foreigners the means of support, as well as of 
instruction. And when the ravages of the northern barbarians upon 
the Continent, and of the Danes in England, permitted a breathing 
time, she sent forth, at every opportunity, men eminent for piety 
and learning, to keep alive some seed of Christianity abroad. The 
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Shurch of Ireland extended her concern over all the churehes of 
Europe at this period; but assumed no authority over them, She 
attended also to the interests of learning ; and, chiefly by her zeal, 
a number of colleges were founded on the Continent ; and she con- 
tinued, for a long time, to supply them with able, pious, and learned 
professors. In England she was equally active; and Alfred, if not 
educated in ireland, as there is some reason to think, knew how to 
value her acquirements. He invited and encouraged the learned 
missionaries of Ireland to bring into order the church and the eol- 
leges of his kingdom.” 0’ Driscol,Vol. 11. p. 99. 


Those who are acquainted with the early history of Britain 
and Ireland, will not require to be informed, that Mr, O'Dris- 
col has studied Antiquities with just as much success as he 
has studied Scripture. The uninitiated may be assured, that 
* the bright and glorious career,’ ‘ the great works,’ the ‘ open 
arms,’ the ‘numerous colleges,’ the number of ‘ pious, able, 
and learned professors,’ are facts which a child may disprove, 
and which the most credulous has no excuse for believing. 
Doubtless there were Christian Bishops, and Christian con- 
gregations in Ireland—doubtless some of these Christians 
travelled to the Continent, and distinguished themselves by 
their proficiency in the learning of those times. » But as to 
the mass of the people being converted or civilized, there 
does not exist a tittle of evidence in support of such an 
assertion. Mr, O’Driscol is not ignorant of the real state 
of the question, but pretends that Ireland lost her mantv- 
scripts, her learning, her churches, and her colleges, during 
the Danish invasion: It is singular that pure Christianity 
should go so completely to wreck, when the Romanised and 
established religion of the Anglo Saxons weathered a severer 
storm, and bequeathed tous the only knowledge which we 
really possess respecting the Scotch and Irish Christians. 
Bede, who was intimately acquainted with them, informs us 
that their faith and practice was, in all important points, the 
same as those of England, one half of which derived its Chris- 
tianity from the Highlands of Scotland. Thither it bad re- 
treated from the assaults of the Saxons—thence, in all proba- 
bility, it was originally introduced into Ireland—thence it 
certainly issued, neither more or less pure, than the Christi- 
anity generally professed on the Continent, to share with St. 
Austin the honour of converting England from paganism. 

Perhaps our readers will blame us for wasting more time 
upon Mr. O’Driscol. Bat in spite of their anticipated cen- 
sure, we must treat them with a few more of his opinions.on 
things in general and things in particular. He tells us, Vol. 
II. p. 92, that “ the spirit of the times is against all este- 
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blishments,” and that it must and ‘‘ will prevail.” He as- 
sures us (p. &2) that “ it is a monstrousassumption thatthe 
religious instruction of ‘the ho belongs exclusively to 
the clergy,” and proves his case by enquiring whether “ the 
state has no interest in this matter?” He quotes and highly 
lands the famous pamphlet upon the ‘* Consumption of pab- 
lic Wealth by the Clergy.” And a full year after its absurdi- 
ties haye been exposed and confessed, he gravely argues 
upon its information, respecting the eighteen thousand cler- 
men, and the two thousand six hundred churches and cha- 
pels of the Established Church of England. This is at the 
rate of eight clergymen to a church ; and the assertion is so 
absurd, so much on a par with what we have been told 
about primitive Christianity, Constantine, and St. Patrick, 
that we cannot help surmising, that Mr. O’Driscol may have 
been its original inventor. An Englishman could not have 
talked such nonsense. None but a parent could persist in 
fondling such a rickety bairn; and the Morning Chronicle, 
in which this pamphlet was originally noticed, is under dee 
obligations to the fluent pen of Mr. O’Driscol. : 
In a discussion upon the Poor Laws we are informed, Vol. 
I. p. 240, that “ they are the corner stone. of England’s 
manufactaring greatness :” with respect to the Universities, 
it is observed, that ‘‘ some of the brightest men of our coun- 
try were never at college,” and equally at home in matters 
of trade as of learning, Mr. O’Driscol assures us, that Dis- 
senters make better manufacturers than Churchmen. The 
moderation of his political sentiments may be appreciated 
from two passages. In one of them he asserts, that “ the prin- 
ciple of 'Yoryism is absolute power ;” in the other, he’ insi- 
nuates, that the Irish rebellion was fostered and excited by 
algae for the purpose of preparing the way for the 
nion. Weare unwilling to call names, even in imitation 
of such a high example as that before us; but can Mr. 
O’Driscol require to be told that these railing accusations are 
not very consistent with his regard for unestablished Chris- 
tianity. To give him a specimen of more liberal treatment 
we proceed to notice some parts of his work which must’ be 
excepted from the censure to which the rest is entitled, |: 
He informs us that the Presbyterians in the North of fre- 
land are supposed to be generally tainted with Sovinianisnt ; 
and that their Socinianism itself is considered as little moer ° 
than a cloak for infidelity. He deplores and condenths their 
errors in a spirited manner; and sums up the subject with 
unwonted brevity. ret 
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‘*« A socinian must consider the Divine Spirit as the worst au 
thor that ever put pen to paper ; and accordingly he treats him 
as never author was treated before.” 0’ Drisco/, Vol. 1. p. 162. 


‘The remonstrance with the Papists upon their antipathy 
to the Scriptures, and to education, is also deserving of com- 
mendation ; and without subscribing to his doctrine respect- 
ing the all-sufficiency of school-masters and Bibles, we hear- 
tily wish that he could establish a school in every parish. 
He also exposes the folly of making collections for the Jews 
Society, and others of the same kidney, in a country so poor 
and so distressed as Ireland. The declaration on this head 
is rendered more praiseworthy from the pain which the writer 
must naturally feel at the exposure. 

Having carefully picked this handful of grain from two 
pondrous volumes of chaff, we proceed to introduce our 
readers to the pamphlet entitled ‘ Lachryme Hibernice.” 
It differs in every respect from the other work under re- 
view ; and furnishes succinct and valuable information upon 
the predominant grievances of Ireland. These are the small 
number of resident gentry, the forty shilling freeholders, ex- 
cessive rents, tithes, the county cess, the payments to the 
Popish Clergy, and Popery. We extract the writer’s state- 
ments respecting several of these particulars. 


** It is the policy of the Irish landlord to make as many freehold- 
ers as he can, who will vote as he directs, in the election of members 
to represent the county in parliament. A freehold worth 40s. a year 
is the qualification of an elector; to create these, the land is di- 
vided into portions of from 2 to 10 acres. Ifa tenant has got a 
larger proportion he is called upon as soon as his sons attain the 
age of 21, to demise a portion of it to each, to make him a free- 
holder, If his daughters marry, the same is done for the husband, 
and so small are the divisions and subdivisions, that I do assert, 
without fear of contradiction, in truth, that if they held the land 
without rent or taxes, they would be poor. How wretched then 
must be their state, when they are charged for this land a rent al- 
together disproportioned to its value? A rack rent! besides the 

early imposts of county cess, tythes to the Protestant, and most 
ache exactions to the Catholic clergy.—This 40s. system is one 
of the many curses of this most wretched country ; the effect of it 
upon the minds of these freeholders, (I beg pardon for using such a 
misnomer) is pernicious; they are brought forward by the driver 
to a registry, many of them express great reluctance at taking the 
oath, conscious that it is false, and that their holding is not worth 
40s. a year above the rent and taxes, nor in nine cases out of ten 
worth what they pay—but necessity is laid upon them, they are 
threatened, they are obliged to swear, and to perjure themselves ; 
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thas the obligation of an oath upon the mind is gone, and they 
are habituated to falsehood. 

“It may be enquired from what cause are the Irish landlords 
so anxious to make those freeholders? To those acquainted with 
the internal policy of Ireland, it is not necessary to answer such an 
enquiry. But for the information of others it may be necessary 
to state, that the government naturally look to the representatives 
of the county for its peace and safety, and that the government 
patronage generally passes through them ; besides it is for various 

litical reasons a desirable object to get a seat in the British 
Mags of Commons ; and every landlord feels his real consequence 
in the county to be in proportion to the number of freeholders 
which he can poll at an election. It would lead me too far to enter 
into a discussion of the various evils of bribery, of county jobbing, 
of misapplication of patronage arising from this electioneering po- 
licy, which probably is not to be altogether avoided, The writer 
would rather confine himself to the evil arising from it, of pauper- 
ism to the population, and which may be remedied by a change in 
the law. Let no person vote for a representative in parliament 
but a bona fide freeholder, who has himself some stake of property 
in the country; the minimum should not be less than 20/. a year; 
by this law the landlords would be obliged to create a class of 
men, of which Ireland is now so miserably deficient, raised above 
pauperism. They would lower their enormous rents, they would 
enlarge the lettings, and the face of the country would be spotted 
with comfortable cottages, in place of those wretched hovels, which 
now disfigure it, and disgrace the landlords," Lachryme Hiber- 
nice. P. 4. 

“It may be necessary to inform the English reader, that in Ire. 
land tithe is scarcely ever collected in kind; indeed it is impos- 
sible, in many cases, from the nature and extent of the parishes, 
that it should; the custom is this, the dithes are valued one year, 
and promised to be paid in the next; so that the state of the 
clergy through Ireland, in the present summer, can be readily 
conceived to be very bad. We write in large characters, it is the 
alternative of the Protestant Clergy in Ireland—COMMUTA. 
TION, OR STARVATION. | Thus also the poor Irish peasant 
will be relieved from a charge, to him peculiarly oppressive. Some 
of our Irish landlords represent tithes as the principal grievance 
in this aggrieved country ; they ought to be ashamed to hold up 
their faces in the British Parliament, and say so; they well know 
that they are not the chief grievance ; the grievance of tithe is, to 
that of rack-rent, as the lighting down of the grasshopper, which 
is felt to be oppressive, when coming upon a body enfeebled, 
while rack-rent is the millstone hanging on the neck. Tithe is 
also the constant pretext for insurrection, too, much encouraged 
by speeches in ail out of Parliament. On these several accounts, 
the grievance should be removed, as well for the sake of the clergy 
as of the people.” Ibid. p. 13. 
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*« The public have heard much of the grievance of tithe, and 
the cry has sounded forth, from many of the grand jurors of Ire- 
land ; how should they be astonished then to hear, that in many 
parishes the grand jury cess exceeds the whole amount of the mo- 
ney collected for tithes, in the proportion of three to one; some. 
times more. ‘This is the case with few, if any exceptions, in the 
province of Connaught.” Ibid. P. 16. 


With regard to a proposal which has been frequently 
made, and favourably received, namely, to pay a stipend 
from the public purse to the Catholic Priesthood, and re- 
specting the general claims of that priesthood upon the 
people and the friends of Ireland, we have the following ob- 
servation. 


* If the question be considered merely in a political view, and 
as a remedy for the heavy charges of the priest, it is a matter of 
doubt whether the measure will at all correct the evi). The people 
are taught that it is an indispensable duty to pay dues to the 
clergy. This is one of the commandments of the Church, imme- 
diately following in their Catechism and put upon the same foot- 
ing with the commandments of God—such is the policy of that 
system! Will the proudly boasting, unalterable church alter this? 
—and if not, how will the enslaved conscience be satisfied with- 
out paying ; besides it is impressed upon the minds of the people, 
that the offices are only valuable and effectual when paid for. 
And supposing that a parish priest and curate, or two curates, are 
paid by government in each parish, what is there to prevent a 
swarm of friars of different orders, spreading through the land ; 
propagating error ; strengthening bigotry and prejudice ; stopping 
the entrance of light and knowledge ; impeding education ; vend- 
ing their offices, and imposing upon the people to their temporal 
and eternal loss. Would the people pay less, would the exac- 
tions of priestcraft, and the grievance of the peasant be dimi- 
nished?”” Ibid. P. 18. 

‘* I come now to the last grievance of the Irish peasant which I 
shall enumerate. It is the greatest; it is, in fact, the source of 
all ;—this grievance is his ReLicion ; by this he is kept in chains 
of darkness; his mind is enslaved; the basis of popery is igno- 
rance of the word of God; and the great aim and object of the 
priest is to keep the people from the knowledge of it. But that 
religion does not leave the mind in a blank state; it inculcates 
doctrines that debase and enslave it, and principles which demo- 
ralize it. The Irish t, who is at this day more under 
the influence of popery than the native of any other country, is de- 
graded by it below the state of his fellow-creatures. He is the 
slave of the priest and his craft ; he worships the very garments of 
his office ; one of his greatest oaths is to swear by his vestments ; 
he trembles at his anger ; he is horror-struck by the fear of his 
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curse, and bows himself in the dust of the earth to obtain his 
forgiveness. The priest at the altar is to him a God; he considers 
him as endued with divine power; he can forgive or retain sins, 
shut out from heaven, or admit into it, and by words fitly ex- 
pressed, transform a wafer into a Saviour, and make it a God to 
be worshipped. ‘The priest exercises a tyrannous sway over the 
mind of*the poor peasant, who submits to even corporeal flagel- 
lation from his hands.” Ibid. p. 19. 

Will it be denied then that the religion of the Irish peasant - 
is one great cause of his poverty? Being also enslaved in his mind 
and body to the priest, and to superstition, not having any portion 
of that light and knowledge of God's word, which invigorates the 
mind, and makes it free, he submits to the impositions of the land- 
lord, nay, he is himself the promoter and cause of it. The land- 
lord finds himself slave, and finds he can be managed only as 
such ; his degradation of mind fits him for oppression, and this op- 
pression confirms his degradation. He is alzo demoralized by his 
religion ; he will cheat, and lie, and swear; he will fawn, and flat- 
ter, and deceive ; he cannot be trusted ; he has no attachment to 
the law of the land, or to the government of his country; he 
breaks the law himself, and thinks it meritorious to screen the 
transgressor; his conscience is not connected with integrity, with 
faithfulness, with justice, with loyalty. The book that would 
teach him, and influence ‘him in all that is good, is carefully kept 
from him; he thinks it criminal to consult it; the terror of the 
priest is his great restraint; and the priest inculcates the great 
crime to be, rebellion to his own authority. The religion of the 
Irish peasant is not one which corrects the evils of the human 
heart ; it is ceremonial, directed to the outward senses, to the eye, 
and to the ear: it is mere theatrical exhibition ; it conveys no re- 
ligious knowledge. His religion is one of his grievances, and per- 
haps should be considered the source of all the rest. He would 
be altogether a different kind of being, if he was taught in the 
pure word of God, and lived under its happy influence. The 
writer cautiously watches over his personal feelings, for the 
wretched state of his poor countrymen, and restrains expressions 
which might appear too strong ; but he intreats the candid atten- 
tion of all os 3 men to his statement, and begs their endeavour 
to discover the causes of our misery, and to devise relief—not 
merely the temporary one which we are now receiving, which is 
indeed most bountiful, but of a permanent nature—some lasting 
remedy for the causes of our wretchedness. And he further in- 
treats of them not to be deceived by an outcry against tithes, as 
if these were our chief grievance, which are in truth but a secon- 
es and minor one ; nor to imagine that the admission of Roman 
Catholics into Parliament would be any remedy. ‘That question 
has no more to do with the miserable state of the population of 
freland, than the late Chinese dispute has. The writer has en- 
deavoured to point out the true causes; he has done so to the 
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best of his judgment; if he is mistaken, or has expressed himself 
in any way unsuitable, he begs forgiveness; his object is to do 
good ; and he will rejoice if what he has written be the means of 


producing any permanent benefit to his waercuED cuunTRyY- 
men.” Jbid. P. 21. 


There is an honest business-like plainness in these para- 
graphs, and they carry conviction to the heart and onder- 
standing. ‘They are evidently written by one who has wit- 
nessed the evils he describes, and is anxious to point out 
a practical remedy. Mr. O'Driscol, had passed over the 
real grievances of his country; and occupied himself 
with an attack upon ecclesiastical establishments. Havin 
acquired his religious knowledge at Bible Society Meet- 
ings, having learned history and political economy in the 
Edinburgh Revi’, and making Fimself acquainted with 
the Church of England, through the medium of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, he proceeds with due deliberation to dole 
ou this discoveries in a style which may be formed by 
dissolving an ounce of Chalmers in a quart of Charles Phil- 
lipps. After toiling through his stores of confusion and ig- 
norance, it has been no little relief to close our labours with 
the perusal of such a pamphlet as the ‘“ Lachryme Hyber- 


nice.” 








Arv. Ill. The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures proved 

the evident Completion of many very important Pro- 

phecies. By the Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, B.D. Rector 
of Bulvan, Essex. 8vo. pp. 239. Rivingtons. 


THE series of prophecies recorded in the Old and New Tes- 
taments forms one of the most convincing testimonies of the 
truth of revealed religion. That it is impossible to foretel 
future events without the aid of divine inspiration is evident; 
and bence, a series of predictions, clearly and minutely ful- 
filled, is the strongest proof of a revelation from God. One 
or two, indeed, answering to something future, might be the 
mere effect of chance; but when numerons, it precludes the 
possibility of their being only lacky guesses, or of their being 
accomplished by a fortuitous concourse of events; therefore 
they must have been delivered by the suggestion of Omnipo- 
tence. Prophecy, also, is a cumulative evidence ; every age 
adds to the number of prophecies falfilled, and the more 
receive their completion, the more and stronger are the con- 
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firmations of the truth of our religion. In this respect the 
evidence of prophecy has the advantage over the evidence of 
miracles. The latter constituted the great proof of revelation 
to those who were eye-witnesses of the displays of super- 
natural power ; bat the former constitutes the great proof to 
subsequent ages, and will grow clearer and stronger till the 
consummation of the amazing plans of providence and grace. . 

Important, however, as prophecy must be deemed, it is a 
subject of extreme difficulty, requiring the most cautious, 
prnent and deliberate investigation. No question in theo- 
ogy requires yg critical sagacity, or more extensive 
learning, in order to the full discussion of it; and many able 
divines have applied themselves with diligence and success 
to the illustration of the prophetical parts of Scripture, 
But most of those who have written upoa the subject, have 
done it in a manner not well fitted for general use and edifi- 
cation ; they have written for scholars rather than the com- 
mon people ; and hence it has arisen that we have scarcely 
any work on the subject of prophecy which can be put into 
the hands of the great mass of readers. To supply this want 
is the object of Mr. Wilkinson’s volume, which is expressly 
designed to exhibit to those who have neither learning nor 
leisure for abstruse researches, the irresistible evidence for 
the truth and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures derived from 
the evident completion of many important prophecies. 


“ If,’”” says he, * we find in our Scriptures various prophecies 
which have been successively fulfilled, and are still fulfilling; when 
they are of too vast and too particular a nature to have been the 
conjecture of a wise man, or the guess of a rash one ; when these 
are connected with a system of religion evidently tending to the 
good of mankind ; what conclusion can we draw, but that these 
Scriptures derive their origin from those who were thus sent from 
the Supreme Being, and therefore deserve the deepest reverence 
and the most undeviating obedience? Now, the prophetic parts of 
Scripture have, on this account, become the subject of inquiry and 
contemplation in every Christian nation. Our own has particularly 
distinguished itself in this important study. Such researches, how- 
ever, were necessarily abstruse, and have seldom been adapted for 
general perusal. But from these writings may be drawn so many 
propnecves completed, so many extraordinary events (predictions ) 

ulfilled, that a selection of them must convince every reader whose 
habits have not already made him hostile to the idea of a resurrec- 
tion to judgment. Omitting, therefore, all discussion, it is the 
present intent to bring forward those accomplishments only which 
are undoubted, and to make that accomplishment appear as plainly 
as possible to those who have not leisure for extensive and general 
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study. That this, therefore, is a compilation from preceding 
authors need not be observed.” p. 7. : 


Such béing the praise-worthy design of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
volume, it was his duty to follow and compress, rather than 
add to, the labours of others: and this he has executed in a 
manner highly creditable to his judgment. He has presented, 
in a work at once pleasing and accessible to all, such a body 
of evidence to the truth of religion, that the unlearned 
Christian, to use the author’s own words, may “ be enabled 
to silence the sceptic, or, at least, to tranquillize any doubts’ 
arising in his own mind.” His modest and unassuming work’ 
cannot be read without advantage by those for whose ‘benefit’! 
it was designed ; and this consideration is the best recom* 
pense of an author’s toils. ‘The proudest triumphs of litera» 
ture are but as the small dust in the balance in comparison’ 
of the conscious satisfaction of him who has extended the” 
faith of Christ, and promoted the glory of God. 5 fe he 

The first prediction brought forward by the author is that 
of Neah to his three sons, recorded in Genesis ix. 26—2?)" 
and he understands it as a prophetic description of the 
peopling of the earth. This is a more extended interpreta- 
tion than is generally given to it, but it may well admit of it, 
as such an explanation does no violence to the sacred text. 
He then notices the predictions concerning the Israelites, 
which are explained in a very neat and succinct manner. 
Among the various prophecies in the Old Testament, respect- 
ing various cities and nations, he next selects those relating 
to Egypt and Babylon. He just notices that concerning 
Tyre, which many will be of opinion deserves to be farther 
illustrated, but the fulfilment of the two former is excellently 
demonstrated. After this the author's attention is directed 
to the prophecies of Daniel, on which, in general, he makes 
the following judicious observations :— 


“ The words of this prophet carry the tr conviction with 
them, becaase their authenticity long became the subject of 
disctitsion ; and Porphyry, who lived A.D. 278, contended, that as 
Daniel’s predictions were very clear down to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and very obscure afterwards, it was evident that they, 
were written after the death of that monarch, the former part gen | 
history delivered in the manner of prophecy, and the latter part | 
obseure conjectures. Now it so happens that some of this latter 
part having been accomplished since Porphyry’s time, turns out 

uit as clear as the former part. either this proves 
that the whole is authentic, and written as pretended during the . 
Babylonish captivity, or else, Porphyry’s argument being valid; that — 
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they must have bean written after the aceomplishmens'of she lagter 
part, being so very clear, that is about. five or six years 
after Porphyry’s own death. We leave the deist to draw his own 
conclusion ; we will not be too hard upon him.”? P. 40, . : am 


The ipstance te which he particularly alludes, and which 
fixes. the. stamp of divinity on the whole, occurs in the 
interpretation of Nebuchadnegzar's dream, the first prophesy . 
in the beok, the accomplishment of whieh is proved by the 
authority of Machiayel, and Bishop Lieyd the chronalo 
After this follows Daniel’s prophecies concerning the 
a kingdoms ;—Mahomet; the seventy weeks; and the 

epe; ali of which are explained, and shown’ to accord 
strictly with the event, Then follows a brief, but at the 
same time very forcible, illustration of the predicted rejee- 
tion, of the Jews; which rejection, while it so partioularly 
andi wonderfully fulfils the prophetic denunciations, evinees 
both a providential interference, and the just severity of 
vindictive power, Mr. Wilkinson's concluding remarks on 
this subject are so happy that we shall gratify our readers by 
quoting them. va weds, wide 

“ Phe case of the Jews is a very strong one, and may be summed 
up in a few words: Tay arg LivING PROors oF THE Mosate! AnD 
Curist1an DispENSATIONS, AND THAT THESE BOPH PROCEED FROM 
Gop. If our Scriptures were unknown, or destroyed, yet a eon- 
templative man, acquainted with the history of the Jews, aud com- 

ing that with the history of other nations; observieg them 


iving alone in the midst of society, of marked figures and jog - 
nomy in all climates and countries; a yore scattered und 3 
a people wonderful from their beginning hi 


: therto » @ nation meted ous 
and trodden down, whose land the rivers (i. ¢. hostile incursi 
have spoilt ; he would, from all these circumstances, have cong] 

them to be an extraordinary people, an exception from the regt of 
the world, and a phenomenon among the inhabitants of the earth. 
When, therefore, we find them the subject of , ch 


prophecies, 
many of which were given nearly 2000 years before pashan 
tion, and that they are now evidently protected and p for 
the fulfilment 2. gress and final prophecy respecting them,’ we 
are warranted in mak 
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exact oe of so wonderful a prediction. What ‘can sith 
condinct: from but a generous conviction of the truth of Chtis- 
tianity, which required no additional proof to convince the horest 
and persuade the well-disposed.” P. 117. ong a2 
The author’s next appeal is to the revelations of St. John, 
the investigation of which occupies the remainder of the 
‘yolime. He commences with the exact fulfilment! ‘of 'the 
tab. respecting the seven'Churches of Asia‘}” and’in 
successive chapters treats of the seals, the trumpets, ‘thie first 
two woe trampets, the two Churches of the East and West, 
the Church Universal, the state of the Western Church} “and 
Popery. ' 'These’are discussed in a very lucid matitier } ‘and 
the interpretation adopted by the aathor is confirmed Hy a 
reference to historical writers, particularly to Gibbow, whose 
infidel notions render his‘ testimony the more valaable; iW as 
much as it is a testimony extorted by the force of “trtith. 
“On Stibjécts 80 mysterious itis impossible for all ‘to think 
alike and as they wére, no doubt, ‘designedly invelvew in 
“obséarity, we mast believe it to be for wise parposes.! “Ot 
all the books ‘of Holy Scripture the Revelations of StFoln 
are the most intricate apd obscure. Set furth im the'hdldest 
figures, and allegories, and visions, and abounding ‘with a 
Yast and dblent{al machinery, they almost overpower,: while 
_ tséy’astonish, the inquirer. The awfal grandeur whictsar- 
younds them, dazzles the intellectual eye; and many, through 
the’ gitation of the thoment, are tempted to ‘throw dp’ the 
Olume jn despair: but a beam of light fails not'to burst'forth 
u pon Bae gaze; by a continued coutemplation'it béc6mes 
‘Drightér'and brighter, till the light of divinity dawns'tipon 
y the Hook, atid ‘it is found to be “the sure word of prophecy,” 
which Ny art has already received its accomplishment. 
An the lst hapter js ‘a short summary of the plan“ the 
ook of Revelations, whivh is followed by some ‘réifarks 
) pertinent and just, andthe whole js Goncluded Tit the 
mae? low ho + } 3 ti we 
oq fan the struggle against the powers of darkness, the mini 
wi ‘of ation ee hip Diet tag to Pies les have their 
Bisset apparently failed, ‘To establish. the divtie tion 
~ OF the Scriptures must effectually tend t6 ‘rising doubts, 
and they themselves appeal to the sure word of prophecy//as bproof 
that they came from God, Whoever shall seriously consider the 
predictions here laid before him, uttered and recorded long before 
any of them were fulfilled, whilst the completion of some is DoW 
gradually going on before us, he cannot, in his heart, doubt of that 
inspiration. It may be, indeed, desirable to some, that they should 
give no account of the past and abandon all hope of the future. 
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But, whilst they must perceive escape to be “Doe aan lett 
recollect that repentance is still practicable. Their, jn 
the, course of nature, soon pass away, their hour of tri at 
an end, when eternity shall receive them to happiness or to. misery, 
as they avail themselves of this suggestion.” P. 226. 


, Our readers will now. be enabled to ju that Mr.’ Wil- 
. kinsou's volume is well calculated to attain the object he had 
in view. . Without any parade of learning he has samprinsed 
a great deal of useful information into,a small compass, .. 
critical discussions have been intr uced respecting the appli- 
, sation of the prophecies, for the ait serve. only to. per 
»qplex. the plain reader for whose sake the work was comp 
“a author, for the most, part, treads in the steps “ote tes 
scarcely, any, new interpretation having been attempted, b 
. he is, by no means a servile follower, as he adberes impli 
,(jtane particular system, and in. the choice he ma es purspes 
juthe guidance, of his own judgment, ,. On such points pA he 
xi discusses, perfect unanimity of opinion is hot to be: oxpenied 
but, though i in some instances we may not ume “ith 
»/tim,he. is generally judicious; and, upon th ae i 
ite iy ly recommend the volume, ie. e mh ‘and, 
learne 
Having thus expressed our. pante the, gepenal Linen 
_ publication, we cannot wt ph wit an ic 
what appears to us a conaiderphia © omissi 
) ithe omission of the prophecies i in the oie fomatt rela 
‘tp; the life, death, doctrine, and. ¢ haracter of ok € ste] 
su Saviont, That, the Hebrew sorpinres, skpe ritten 
some, centuries, before, the Christian ea ae 
history, setting aside the miraculous par pial revorded 
in the, Gospel, are facts which fowl have, fee ihgod to 
deny. Now, the exact correspondency betwe mH nang rei 


;,4ions of the Jewish prophets and the events, of; that his 
\ farms, the strongest possible evidence to ihe diyn as oar 
religion. Such an entire fulfilment, in so gpany. pn 
=: particulars, could not be brought about cel or, 
dit. seins imp ossible for any candid ‘mind to’ ot, upon 
vod? x ot Lo pe This is the finger of God! ow 
ee is, hint in ate lope that the Sica val be dd ome 
to OT pd dtu ‘ae ityvod+ fre 
Yl] igniadoy viel ; afle wy bod mol ms sorts tods 
41013G amo: | ‘ 190987 B05 b pt i POLI Di 1Sf) alo tosbetq 
WON 3 02 10 ADIIZIGMOS ii iiss) stow arerit Fo qe 
} ob tipost eid! g0tog yilgobran. 
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Art. 1V. History of the European Languages or, Re- 
searches into the Affinilies of the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, 
Sclavonic, and Indian Nations. 


(Continued from page 396). 


‘% 
Ir was the opinion of Dr. Murray that all the languages of 
Europe, including Greek and Latin, were derived from a 
mote ancient and original tongue, which appears to have 
heen spoken at one time in all the western parts of Asia, and 
perhaps as fat to the eastward as the banks of the Ganges: OR 
even the confines of China. The late ingenious John Horne 
Tooke, it is well known, entertained nearly the same views in 
régard to the origin of European speech ; and no one who is 
acquaihted with his ‘* Diversions of Purley,” requires to be 
informed that he has illustrated at least one branch of this sub- 
ject with great learning and success. He was convinced, 
moteover, that many of the difficulties which attend the study 
of Latin etymology would be removed by having recourse to 
those primitive languages which are still used in the north of 

Surope, and by particularly reviving, among scholars, a 
grammatical acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon and the 
other affiliated dialects of the more ancient Teutonic. The 
main object, no doubt, of his learned work, was to elucidate 
the structure of our own language, by tracing to the vocabu- 
laty of our Gothic ancestors a numerous class of words whieh, 
though of the inost primitive use, had become extremely ob- 
sctite both as to meaning and derivation; but he was occa- 
sidnally mduced, nevertheless, to extend the application of 
his ptimciple to the Greek and Latin also, and to bring for- 
ward'a variety of strong reasons for believing that the polished 
languages of Rome and Athens must have iriwn their origin 
from the same source which subsequently produced the 
Rutic and Scandinavian. Hence he paved the way for the 
somewhat unexpected conclusion that Demosthenes and 
Cieéro, in their famous orations, employed only two different 
diatécts ‘of that rude but energetic speech which was. origi- 
nally Spoken in the wilds of Scythia, and used by the most 
savage of Asiatic tribes. . 

No small degree of obscurity, it is admitted, continues to 
hang over the history of the Hellenes and Pelasgi; and we 
know not whether any more plausible hypothesis has been any 
whére maintained than that which ascribes their origin to a 
family of Thracians. That this latter people, again, were 
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Scythians, 7 Lanyny not to adinit of any doubt. ‘The autho- 
rity of Strabo, of Appian, and even of Herodotus, might 
be confidently adduced in support of such agenvalogy ; whilst 
the aflinity of the Greeks with’ the Scythians, through their 
Thracian progenitors, will come to be established by means 
of the same facts and reasoning. Dr. Jamieson, in his 
“ Hermes Scythicus,” has endeavoured to prove, that the. 
Greeks dorived both their language and the use of letters, not 
from the coast of Syria, but from the shores of the Black Sea, 
and originally, ‘of course, from those extensive countries 
which are watered by the first streams of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. ‘It should seem, indeed, that the current of popala- 
tion, accompanied with most of the arts which are necessary 
in the first stages of social life, had flowed from the east, to- 
wards the more accessible parts of Europe: and it is worth: 
of remark, that traditions are stifl preserved among the pri- 
mitive and unmixed tribes of Teutonic origin, which seem to 
attest their ancient connection with Asiatic ‘blood and man- 
ners. : 
Dr. Murray was satisfied that the seat of the Teutonic 
tribes, before their entrance into Germany, was placed far to 
the north-east, probably about the lake Aral, or in the vicinity 
of the Ural mountains; that they never settled, on the 
Euxine, or descended the Wolga, Taiais, or Dneiper ; bat 
that ‘they entered Germany at an early period by traversing a 
once the Russian and Polish forests. ‘The probability [ 
this opinion rests solely on tlie pure and original form of the 
language which at the revival of learning was found amon 
the older branches of the great Teutonic family ;—» proof, at 
is alleged, that these nations have descended from the primy, 
wval race in a direct line—that they have never Sak with 
foreigners—and that while the Celts, Greeks, and Hindogs 
have all deviated more or less from the original tongte, the 
Teutones have adhered to it with a Fovinagity which could) 
not have been’ maintained but at a distance from all jnter-. 
course with the south. Again, the resemblance between, the 
lamguages of Europe and of Upper Asia is so striking that 
our-atithor felt fo hesitation ‘in pronouncing, on that, gro d 
atone) all thé nations, in these portions of the old world, to he 
of one lineage, and to have sprung from one common stock ; 
that nevertheless, as he himself adds, the different tribes, as, 
they spread over the face of the earth, were connected by pe- : 
culiar and special affinities; that the Persians and, Inpdians,, 
for example, must have been one people, about the time of 
the Assyrian empire ; and that the Slavi or Sauromatw were 
northern Persians, who had crossed the Araxes, and dispos- 
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sessed the Scythians ; that, further, the relation between the 
Celtic and Roman is considerable, and between the Roman 
and Greek still greater: but that the Teutonic stands by it- 
self, oxiginal and less corrupted than any, of the others. The 
ancient British or Cymraig, he informs us, the base and ge- 
néraljstructure of which is Celtic, approaches closely to, the 
"Bewtanic in names of numbers and in a variety of particalar 
: words.” ‘There can be little doubt therefore (he concludes) 
o? that the progress of emigration westward prereset in this 
ie onder ; first the Celta, by the way of the Euxine and along 
ei the Danube into Gaul; next, the Cymri, in the rear of these, 
Vis and originally part of them, though changed somewhat in re- 

| spect of language by long separation, The Cymri must, from 
de am evident resemblance in their speech to the Teutonic, have 
Py: resided long in the vicinity of the Gothic race. At length 
a the Cyimri, occupied Gaul and the adjacent countries; but 
they were soon followed by the Teutonic nations, whom they 
for atime resisted ably, and even invaded, in their territories 
beyond the Danube. . The Cymraig Gauls, meanwhile, car- 
ried their arms, along the Danube into Illyricum and Dal- 


matia, took possession of the Alps, and colonized the whole 
north of Ltaly, 


‘In the south of Europe, the Romans must be considered not so 
much of Greek descent as allied to the general stem from which 
tbe Grecks arose. Itis doubtful whether the Hellenic tribes ori- 
ginally passed through Lesser Asia, or traversed the deserts on the 
Euxine., There is abundant reason to suppose that the Greeks and 
‘Thracians were the same people whfch in remote times had coasted 
Note the sourtiérn shores of the Black Sea, and entered Europe 
néross the Hellespont. If we knew the history of the Cimmerians, 
that mation which the Seythe expelled from Taurida, our enquities 
into thie subject would be greatly promoted. All we can depend 
Oh; 10 their affinity with other tribes, is that they were of the rare 

ob abé>T beacians., ‘hbey were driven from the Crimea jby,the 
Wdytlees.an Asiatic horde, which antiquaries of all; kinds, have, not 
penipied sa identity with the Goths. . I consider the, proofs, com- 
drouly,produced from history and etymalogy, in support of this 
isdentitys as being vague and every way, delectiye, ‘The, Scythe 
were overpowercd at a late period by the Sarmatar, who kept a 
session of all the countries on the northern shore of the Black Sea, 
ull the Goths, Alani, and Hunnish nations Torch them | into. the 
Carpathian deserts, Their descendants, the Antes,’ Venedi, ‘and 
Slavi were the parents of the Poles; Russians, Boliemians, Croits, 


ws | Morlacei, Yends of Mecklenburgh, Lettes, and several other ha- . 
re. P .. $y j , , : ry 
trons. } ’ ie 
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The object of this historical outline is to establish the affi- 
vity of the various tribes which were found in possession of 
Europe at the dawn of authentic history; and thence to ac- 
count for the great resemblance which appears in their tan« 
guage, both in regard to structure and material, | Ow this 
principle the Greek and Latin, as we have already observedy: 
are to be considered only as two different dialects of that orix’ 
ginal tongue which the Scythian invaders introduced-into the 
Fi pa te countries which stretch westward frowt the Volgat 
and a large portion of Dr. Murray's book is ateordiugly oo 
cupied with a laborious attempt to trace ‘the vocables' and 
even the flexion of the two languages just specified) te the 
ancient Teutonic, the purest branch of the great Asiatic 
stream. The Latin, he imagines, was the speech ‘of the first 
Greek colonies which entered Italy} at a ‘time’whien the dia 
lect of Southern Greece was very different from what it afters 
wards became in the age of the ‘principal Greek writers ;' and 
on this ground it is maintained that the langnage of Rome 4s 
at least one degree more closely related to the patent tongue 
than was the more refined dialect of Attica; whieh, as\itdns 
creased in polish gradually lost its resemblance'to the'course 
but powerful diction whence it had proceeded.) © )0) @ si 

Dr. Murray begins the long, learned and labortéus disser- 
tation to which we bave just alluded, by asserting that Greek 
and Latin substantives and adjectives are farted By WW very 
same consignificatives which are used in Teutoiic : ‘and’ fe 
alterwards remarks that the Latin,, Greek, and ‘Shnsérit 
verbs, owe their variety of moods and tenses. tet northé: 
dialect, by meaus of which. (he adds) we. are enabled to ilkas- 
trate their exuberant fertility., After the Greek — Latin, 
we bave along array of Sanscrit, Persic,and Sclavomic.woga- 
bles, nouns and verbs; all of which are traced with, mach. dp 
genuity to tle same mother-tongue, And.the languages of 
india, Persia, and Russia are again, succeeded: by the Meltic 
‘and-Cymraig, which are, in like manner, proved:to beldag.to 

‘the same prolific stock. In short, according to our aathar, 
there were but two parent langaages in ancient times, whenve 
have sprung all the dialects which have' beeit used ‘sinde” the 

“ora Of authentic history, whether in Europe ‘or in’ Asia +?'the 

ope of owhich is the remarkable form of specch ‘attetiptéd to 
be, explained in, the work now before tis) the other is the 

‘of Hebrew, Syriag, Chaldge, Arable did, of some, 1 abe 

portant, tongues still spoken in the East, as well as on the 
western shares of the Ked Sea. byiave lio cguouy¥ suphol 

We regret that it is impossible to abridge Dr. Murray’s 
speculations on the grammatical properties of that original 
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lalitnage to which the inhabitants of Europe are said to owe 
so mitich, or to follow hii as he marks the Poe of the 
nore méderi dialects from that simple tionosyHabic form, 
in which they first appear, to their present disguised condi- 
tion, the effécts of repeated composition and abbreviation. 
The constant use of his nine primitives Ag, Wag, Nag, and 
Rag, &e. gives to his theory, it must be confessed, a very pa- 
Fadoxial aspect, and créates in the mind of the reader alt in- 
voluntary suspicion that there is more of ingenuity than of 
triith, fh the coticlusions which ‘are laid before him. It is ‘ob- 
Vidtis; At tie Satie fime, that the author has very unthecessa- 
rily tiarrowed his ground; and reduced himself to the neéces- 
sity ‘of usitié & Variety of small expedients, With the view of 
maitainine his hypothesis: for which reason, the most la- 
bored and even the most successful of his deductions ate op- 

owed, by thé Very natural reflection which must arise in every 

iid that nine syllables afford but a very scanty basis for all 
the higuages of Europe ! 

Ft will not be denied by any one who has attended to the 
history ‘of Waman speech that the original words of every lan: 
etinge ave vhort, and not unfreqttently monosyllabic. Tt will: 
even be farther dmitted that, as most of the words used by a 
pee ee dénote action and qualities rather than things 
considered as mereindividual objects, the distinction between 
the notn and the verb would be marked by a very slender 
boutdary. ‘The action, and the thing that acts, whould in 
many instances go by the same name: and, in such circum- 
staivees, a few expressions aided by gesture and emphasis, 
wotild give utterance to all that the barbarian might have to 
communicate. That Ag, Wag, Bag, and the rest of Dr. 
Mirray’s nine primitives weré of the number of those intet- 
ectidnal sounds or impassioned exclamations, which form the 

diments of hamin speech, we are riot disposed to call in 

trestion; but, at the same timé, we see no reason why the 
iter should be limited to nine, or why they should all end 
in‘A6. Tw truth, were we to remove the aspirations and the 
other ‘accidental varietiés of pronunciation, we should dis- 
ever that the basis on which are founded all the languages 
of Edrépe, is much narrower than even nine syllables. It 
wilt dpfiear, for ‘example, that Ag, Wag, Whag, Dwag, 
Thway, Twag, Gwag, and Cwag, differ from one another in 
hardly any particulat besides the mode of utterance; and pro- 
ceeding ‘ott this principle of simplifieation we shall find our- 
selves compelled to conclude either that Dr»Murray’s theory 
is Atsurd, Ot that all the langnages of afl the nations of Eu- 


‘rope'as well as of the greater purt of Asia; were derived from 
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five or six monosyllables,: variously redoubled, and com- 
pounded. : 
The reader of this Philosophical History will, however, 
be more astonished at the success which has attended the in- 
vestigations of the author, than at the degree in which he 
has failed to accomplish his undertaking. It is really sur- 
prising that so many words, common to all the dialects .of 
Etrope, should be found referable to so small a numberof: 
radicals, even on the hypothetical and sometimes very arbi- 
trary principles which Dr. Murray assumes. Perhaps; if 
we were to analyze with attention that great instrament of 
human thought, we should fmd that the general ideas ex- 
pressed by mankind, in their intercourse with one another, 
do not much exceed the number of primitive vocables speci- 
fied by our author; and that motion, seizing, and putting 
away comprehend, in a wide sense, nearly all the actions 
that can be expressed by the various and multiplied: orders 
of verbs. Mr. Whiter, in his ‘‘ Etymologicon. Magnum,’ 
has shewn, in a greater variety of instances, that a very:nu- 
merous class of words, connected by the simple relation of'a 
generic meaning, may be reduced to the same radical sylla- 
ble. In several respects, indeed, the learned;:work just 
mentioned bears a considerable resemblance to this Philoso- 
phical History of the European languages ; and-as the object 
of the one may be illustrated by that of the other, we will, by 
and by, lay before our readers an outline of' Mr. Whiter’s 
operose publication. tend Jitait 
Meantime, we have to remark in reference to the volumes 
now before us that, besides the objection already urged in 
regard to the narrowness of the ground and the scantiness: of 
the materials upon which Dr. Marray’s theory is built, there 
is given to all the nine primitives, in different parts of ‘the 
work, such a number of meanings that we not only lose sight 
of the original one, bat are utterly at a loss to trace any! con- 
nection or-affinity among those which are made to supplly, its 
place... Twac, for instance, which is called; at page 239 of 
volume first, an attenuation of Dwac, signifies not,onl 
“ to pull rudely, tweak, tug, taw, subagitate, ‘work, till, oak 
tivate, labour,” but also, ‘‘ to make, appoint, settle; teach or 
instruct by labour aud industry, direct, inform, form, bed, 
bring, carry, fetch; extend, make tense, lengthen, stiok, be 
tough and clammy, draw, rarify, make thin or broad; take 
up, liftup, elevate, raise, exalt; be stupified, dead, duil, 
doziny, tacit, sleepy. faint, quiet, soft: struggle, contend in 
words or person, plead in court,” and a great number of other 
senses which we cannot possibly trace to the radical meaning 
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of Dwac, which is, “ to strike with a violent, harsh, strong 
blow.” 

Aguin, the primitive monosyllable Lac, which signifies to 
lay, lick, level, strike down, flatten, make smooth, ,is also 
mede torsignily “ bound forward, show yigour, force, bra- 
very, ito! walk, go, Tun, go prosperoasly, run. eusily, seize, 

-*pprehend, vatch, hold, to lift, raise, to exalt, ,as_ hills or 
eminonoes ; to counterfeit, he, cheat ; 1o, lay stress an, trust, 
dupand on, doi remain, live, continue; torent, kill, anc but- 
chers to please, delight, flatter, soothe; to burn, waste, de- 
struy; to trench, delve, form ditches and sloughs; to leap, 
jump, frisk, be glad ; to, bear, endure, sufler; to engraye 
tives on a hard substance, scrabble, scratch, write; to rol}, 
shake, lead, direct, whip, lash, raise marks of stripes; to ba 
plant and buxom; to lift the voice, cry, laugh, roar, sound, 
prate, speak, jabber, talk, sing aloud, did, incline to love, 
lust; to accumulate in Jumps or heaps; moye in a trailing 
way; creep: be rough and -hairy; sink down, melt, sleep; 
suwid-sbrill, give a,sound Jike a bell”—in a word, between 
two and three,elosely printed pages of meanings equally un- 
eaunected and even incompatible, and diametrically opposite 
#.one another, Upon what views, we beg leave to ask, of 
gsammer oy of philosophy can the same word be made to 
signify creeping and moving along in @ irailing way, and 
wixo hounding, jumping, Jeaping, trisking? Where is the 
ulliniay bevween being pliant aad buxom, and whipping and 
tishitng:; between pleasing, delighting, flattering, soothing, 
andikidhing, batchering, burning, wasting, aud destroymyg! 
Wihat pussible boyd ef meaning ,can connect the physical 
qualityool being ‘rough and hairy” with sounding like a bell, 
or wath melting, and sleeping ! r 

tlad Dr, Murray assumed a broader basis for bis scheme, 
andenmloyed his rare acquirements as a linguist in illustrat- 
unt the actual ailinities, that do subsist among the languages 
@ Burope both ancient and wodern, as also between these 
aiid such of the tongues of Asia as are known, in regard ta 
sixucture and other graaumatical properties, to the scholars of 
Uiei West, die could hardly have failed to render an essential 
sevidoortu the cause, of literature. The resemble Wwe aud 
eUinity of the Sanscrit and Persic, to the ancient Teutonic, 
wath; through this last language, to the Greek and Latin, and 
theasigoan, to aostol the present dialects of the f r opepn 
aw Amecican cuntinents, constitute a, subject whi¢ werits 
ail the athention which. the learned Professor could have . ¥ 
siurived upon it; wnd which, had he adyanced. to it on | he 


ee 


ecdiuary grounds of philology, would bave crowyed his en- 
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deavours with a degree of success that could not’ possibly be 

. obtained by the most lavish waste of erudition on his 
doxical attempt to reduce all the languages of civilized men 
toAg, Wag, Dwag, Rag, and Nag! 

It has been observed that Dr. Murray recognizes only 
two parent languages in early times: of which the’Teutonie 
represents the one,; and Hcbrew with its kindred dialects 
perpetuates the other. It is extremely probable that future | 
research will discover such affinities between these two. 
mitive forms of speech, as will justify the philologist.in 
reducing them to une more ‘ancient and more simple ‘lave 
guiige, of which the materials ‘as well as the’ leading princi- 
ples may be distinctly traced in both. The inspired writings 
inform us that, at one period, there was but one race of men 
dnd ‘one tongue on the face of the whole earth; and we have 
no doubt that the time is approaching when philology iwill _ 
supply for the truth of Revealed Religion an argument not 
less convincing than those which have been recently drawn 
from other departments ‘of science. ‘Dr. Murray: does not 
ultempt to connect Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac with the 

genealogy of Earopean tongues. He thought that such an 
attempt was still premature, as the derivation and composi- 
lion 6f these Eastern dialects are not yet’ sufficiently knowa 
to’ warrant any conclusion in fegard to their origin. He 
even appears to question the grounds upon..which) some 
writers have laboured to establish an affinity between, the 
languages of ancient Syria and those of /|Greerd dnd, Rome. 
Whiter and Allwood are, however, of ‘a  différent opinion: 
and as the speculations of these authors on this subject par- 
take largely of the character which belongs to those uf the 
Edinburgh Professor, we proceed to lay before'the reader.a 
precis of their several performances. (oh bat 
‘The Key to Mr. Whiter’s theory isto be found in:the as- 
ris es that the body and meaning of all words are lodged 
‘in, the consonants. The vowels go’ for nothing, they are 
hecessary indeed for spoken language, ‘as being essentialto 
voeal atterdhce ; but’ in’ writfen langage ‘they may: be en- 
tél dispensed with, The word’ stbl;-,’ for examples’ is ‘as 
Rit | ta the'eye, and serves all the purposes of commanica- 
Won éqnafly well when ete ad Wwe Have’ now set it down, 
‘a8 Wien it is piven with afl its vowels and printed stabler. 
At'ls therefore (hie thitiks) perfectly’ philosophical, to. conolade 
-that'the vowel sounds ate not essential to language, and also 
Jat tlie affinities of words wilt be most successfally traced by 
‘Confining ‘attention “10 the consonants: only. «Mr. | Whiter 
pertoived that Farickr in English’ is’ Fatoge: in Saxou— 
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VATER in German—PAabDRk in Italian and Spanish—Fa- 
DER in Islandic and Danish—VAbDER in Belgic—PArT xr in 
Latin, and PareEerR in Greek—PADER in Persian, and Pe- 
TREE in Sanscrit. We here perceive, says he, though the 
word father has assumed these various forms, that the differ- 
ence arises only from the change of the vowels themselves or 
of their place; but that the same consonants, or those which 
all yrammarians, at all times, have acknowledged to be cog- 
nate, have still been preserved. In our earliest stages of 
acquiring knowledge we learn that; inter se cognate sunt 
tI, B, ®, &c. that is, that P, B, F.—K, G, Ch.—'T, D, Th, 
may be changed into one another in the variations or declen- 
sion of the same word. 

After writing at some length on the convertibility of the 
three orders of mute consonants, he arrives at the following 


conclasion, which contains the essence and leading principle 
of his two quarto volumes, 


“I must again repeat what we shall instantly acknowledge, that 
a general idea pervading a race of words with the same conso- 
nants, is not attached to the name but the nature of the symbol. 
That it is not a necessary attendant on the form of the symbol, 
which is an arbitrary sign perpetually changing; but it is an inse- 
parable adjunct to the power and property of that symbol, whatever 
form it may assume, and by whatever name it may be called. 
Probable as this fact is, it may appear that even its illustration borders 
upon ridicule, yet we know that the Hebrew Lexicographers have 
had no glimpse of its existence: and they have continued to com- 
pose Dictionaries, as if among the maxims of their art, it had been 
expressly decided that ideas were cnamoured with one form of a 
symbol, and were abhorrent from another, This then was my con- 
clusion: if it is accordant to the genius of the Hebrew language 
that similar ideas, should be represented by the same consonants, 
or by consonants bearing the same form and name; it must cer- 
tainly be true that the seme CoGNaTE Consonants, through the 
whole compass of the language will be impregnated with a train of 
similar ideas. As those principles of the human mind which are 
effective in the production of one language will operate in that of 
another, I again was led to conclude that in every form of Speech, 
the same fact will necessarily exist. I again reterred to the Eng- 
lish, Latin, and Greek languages for the confirmation of this idea ; 
and I found the most ample proofs for the establishment of my 


hypothesis, which the reader will see detailed in the following dis- 
cussions.” 


In short, having satisfied himself that in each particular 
language, the same clement conveys the same train of ideas; 
and assuming the general aflinity of all languages as a fact 
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completely acknowledged and ascertained, Mr. Whiter 
thought he had good reason to conclude that through ALL 
LANGUAGES which this affinity pervades, the same element 
conveys the same train of ideas. Suppose, for example, that 
there subsists an aflinity between Hebrew and English, we 
may expect to find that the words in these languages which 
signify any particular object, which is so common as to be 
frequently named, would consist of the same radical or cog . 
nate consonants. Now itso happens that the terms, EARTH 
in English, ARETZ in Hebrew, and Erp in Arabic, not 
only mean the same thing, bat do actually contain the same 
elements, that is, the same consonants, either identical or 
cognate. Thus then, exclaims Mr. Whiter, according to 
the doctrine which I have before established respecting the 
cognate consonants and the rejection of the vowels, the name 
of the earth might be represented in an abstract manner 
by4R Th, 4 RT Z,* RD, &c. and if we adopt a mark to 
express that a breathing commonly occurs before the first 
letter of the Radical, our representation will be complete, 
and will be found to answer every purpose for which it was 
adopted. ) 

In this way he arrives once more at his favourite conclu- 
sion that, Letters in their abstract state, unformed into 
words, REPRESENT, RECORD, AND PROPAGATE IDEAS. 
These elements of speech appear to Mr, Whiter to dis- 
charge an oflice somewhat similar to that of algebraical sym- 
bols; with this exception, that the notions expressed by his 
consonants remain always unchanged, both as to their quan- 
tity and quality, at least when placed in the same order and 
connection. RK B,C B, D R, and B C, are elements which 
have in themselves a peculiar and unalienable signification ; 
and whether we find them in Hebrew or Greek, or Arabic, 
or German, or Celtic, or English, they always “‘ represent, 
record, and propagate the same ideas.” ‘The element which 
he finally selects for the illustration of his doctrine is C B; 
which, owing to the convertibility of the several classes of 
mute consonants, may be expanded as follows, . 


CB, CF, CP, CV. 
GB, GF, GP, GV. 
KB, KF, KP, KV. 


It is to be observed that the above element C B, in all 
the forms which it is here made to assume, signifies gene. 
rally “‘ to be hollow—to contain—to comprehend-—intold— 
enclose—confine—retain—hold—to collect or bring together 
—to contract—to possess or take into possession,” rdgs 
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&c.° From these generic meanings come the more particu- 
lar “ nantes of garments—vessels, enclosures. of any kind,” 
or of the: actions ‘‘ to hold, contain, to collect, or. bring 
together, or lastly, the qualities of holding, . containing, 
and hence of being prominent, convex or coueave, raised, 
elevated, cminent, topping.” | 

When vowels are supplied to any one of the forms, in 
which the element C B is represented in the table just,ex- 
hibited, we have a variety of regajar and current words pro- 
duced. ‘The following is a list im various languages,,.where 
the element uniformly denotes hollowness, capaciousness,, or 
the power of reception. 


Cave, Cavern----- + eee ve English, 
Cavea, Caverna, Cavo-+-++-+Latin. 
Cave, Caverne- eee eeeevece French. 


Cava, Caverna-+-.--- + +++-Italian. | 
Cueva--+- eeete tees ++++++Spanish, &e. ° 9 
Cavus-«.. dees ede'e e+ eee Latin: oy 


33) CB B. cavum fecit---- Hebrew, 
HDD C P P. curvare-- ++ -+Hebrew. 
AD C P. curvitas, cavitas--Hebrew. 
Havv, CAVUS* + +« eee ©+ 6 eCeltic, 
Kaif, Kaov, 
Kavarn, 
wes Kab, 2 
css Khf, § 
The object of the author, we need not repeat, is to shew 
that the true meaning and: import of every word is.to be 
found in. the radical consonants of which it is composed, 
and that the vowels are of no farther use than to make these 
comsonants pronounceable. C B, or C V, or C F, contains 
the tien idea, which is afterwards only somewhat 
varied, according to the uses of the different ages, nations, 
and .langnages. by which they have been employed. “Cab a 
caveyand cap a dish, aud cape and cope a cover, and caffe 


t cavea-- +++ «+Celtic. 


A Cave ---+-Arabic. 


‘eoflee, aud| copa to.contend, and.cob a horse, and cepe an 


union, must, according to jthis system of philology, -have 
originally meant the same thing. | anes 
We may, however, remark in regard to this, learned work, 
as we have already xemarked in reference to. Dr, Murray's 
still more paradoxical undertaking, that, the reader will. be 


+ 


more frequently astonished at the success of the author, 
than surprised at his failure. Adomiitting the aflinity of all 
known languages, it is certainly to bé expected that they 
shall be found to resemble‘one another in that very parti- 
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enlar on which Mr. Whiter has fixed. . The roots-of words 

are less ‘liable to be changed than the terminations ar, 
be that process of abbreviation which is constantly going oa, 
in all improvitig countries. ‘The consonants, too, byiminis- 
tering less than the vowels to the music of a lunguage, are 
further removed from that caprice which innovates so deeply 
on the form of speech, whenever society has arrived atsuch 

a degree of refinement as demands a gratification to thesear 
from. the melody and cadence of vocal sonuds.. . [t- is ret, 
therefore, altogether without reason that Mr. Whiter, ex- 
pected to discover the rade frame of human languege an 
those firmer portions of the material, of which it appears! to 
have been originally constructed. That his success was 
equal to the ardour of his pursuit, or even to the compla- 

cency with which he was accustomed to look,back upon his 
abours, we do not make bold to assert: and we believe too 
there are few of his readers who, alter attaining the 505th 
page of his first volume, will be ready to joiu him in the 
song of triumph with which he closes that portion of his lite- 
rary toil. 

Surely Mr. Whiter could not be serious in deriving Gip, 
the slang term for a college servant, from CB or any ” other 
of the cognate consonants ; nor could he wish to enter into 
grave discussion when he asserted that, in ‘our word SERY- 
ANT, We perceive in the final-ANT, the mame of man or 
person, such as it exists in ANTHROPGS or ANDROS. The 
derivation of the former, we have always understood, had 
not so creditable an etymon; whilst, in regard tothe drigin 
of the second, we would much rather aceoinpany°Dr.! Mar- 
ray in one of his longest and darkest excursions imtoothe 
ancient Teutonic, where at least we should be gratitled avi th 
a more plausible account of that syllable, and of-att the 
 otber Boge to terminations which eto to the A.ivtin 
ton beitmey 

n Mr. Allwood’s Literary Antiquities of Gredcey owe 
meet with un attempt to carry the origin of the languages of 
Farope ’ still farther East,’ thati either Dry MavrayotoMr. 
“Whiter deemed advisable. He finds the: ridinents: of? all 
, Speech, ancient as well as’ modern, ih’ thecimbacs pee 
tongire' OP China; dnd, like the’ Edinbargi Protes¥ér, be 
“ebiisés to exemplify his system avid display! his pliitobowical 
dexterity by a praxis on nine reedioclen' + ‘Phase area: |! 


Zutias ees “water, 
Can++ +e ra concert. 
Nun e+ + delicate, tender.’ 
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Can-++++-to shine brightly. 
Sur+ ++ +a sacrifice. 
Cog..++++ a kingdom. 
Gao------ to laugh. 
Youm-- --eternity, 

Diosi-- -+God. 


From can ‘‘ a concert of men” comes kanur the Hebrew 
word for a harp, the Ethiopian kazaa song, the Latin cano 
and canto, the Greek yavow yawuat, the German sanger, the 
Saxon singan, the English sang or song, the Irish canam or 
cantaire and CLAN! ; 

From cog a kingdom we have cog the tooth of a wheel, 
the German sug, victory, the Italian doge, the Egyptian and 
Arabic chetk and scheik, the Greek xaxva:, xoxxos, xoxxis, and 
the Hebrew pn. ; 


We beg the attention of the reader to the following sum- 
mary : 


** The analysis of these words, says Mr. Allwood, will enable 
us to discover the solution of a difficulty which has hitherto much 
perplexed the learned—namely, for what reason the lower ex- 
tremity of the spina dorsi has been denominated os sacrum. The 
loins are the chief seat of strength in the human body; and by 
means of the articulation of these, man is enabled to support him- 
self erect, to view the spacious ay! of heaven over his head, 
and to maintain the superiority of his form above that of the 
brutes around him. When, therefore, the worship of the true 
God became supplanted by a higher veneration for the first res- 
torers of mankind—when a devotion to astronomical research, 
co-operating with this idolatrous reverence, had raised these pa- 
triarchs to the skies—and when under the influence of this 
unhappy superstition, every thing was only valued in proportion 
us it was rendered subservient to the interests of impiety—then 
this part of the corporeal system (the os sacrum, namely) was 
honoured with particular marks of attention: it was considered as 
sacred to the glorious orb of day, and was often separated from 
the slaughtered victims, in preference to every other part, as the 
sacrifice of highest value. Hence the origin of the words xoywom, 
and xoxevor ; for por are literally cocuon, the supreme deity of 
the sun, and were only terms of dedication. The os sacrum is an 
expression perfectly analogous to these, and was evidently in- 
debted for its use to the same religious custom.” 


It would be difficult, we think, to find in any book, not 
meant to be burlesque, an example of derivation more tho- 
roughly ludicrous than the above. Nor has the following 
instance of philological acumen much more the air of serious 
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thinking. “ From gao, to laugh,” says he, “we have the 
Welsh word for a goat, which in that language is called 
GAUP, from its friskiness and love of play.” 

In regard to one or two of his radion s, no doubt, he is 
more successful in tracing a faint orthographical resemblance 
between the language of China and the numerous dialects 
of modern Europe. But what are nine syliables compared 
to the many thousand words of which the literature of China 
is said fo boast? In the most fortuitous and unmeaning 
combination of letters that a child could form at its play, we 
should unquestionably discover some resemblance to the lan- 
guage even of philosophy and religion—a more striking 
resemblance perhaps than Mr. Allwood has been able to 
establish between his Chinese primitives, and any tongue that 
has yet been spoken to the westward of the Himalayan 
mountains. 

Our readers cannot fail to perceive that the only reason 
for which we have introduced to their notice, on the present 
occasion, the works of Whiter and Allwood, arises from the 
similarity which they bear to the Philosophical History of 
European Languages now before us. This last production, 
no doubt, is considerably different from the other two, in the 
principles by which the author attempts to carry us back to | 
the origin of all regular speech: but the object of the three 
authors is very much the same, inasmuch as they profess to 
illustrate the complicated system of writing and speaking 
which obtains among civilized men by a reference to a few 
primitive sounds and radical letters ; which, to use the words 
of Mr. Whiter, have served all along “to record, represent, 
and propagate ideas,” in proportion as society has advanced 
and the human mind has expanded. In every attempt of 
this kind, there is almost unavoidably a great deal of ground- 
less hypothesis as well as of revolting paradox: but the most 
groundless and paradoxical of the whole, perhaps, is that 
undertaken by Dr. Murray, who thought it not too much, 
as we have already remarked, to ascribe the languages of 
Greece and Rome, together with the varied tongues of all 
the Teutonic nations, as well as the numerous languages of 
modern Europe, to the mystical combinations of Ag, Wag, 
Bag, Dwag, Cwag, Lag, Mag, Nag, and Rag! 

lt might be amusing to discover in what manner a people, 
whose language was confined to the scanty stock of voca- 
bles which we have now exhibited, could perform a narrative 
or enter into conversation. Dr. Murray imagines to himself 
that the monosyllabic a would proceed as follows: 

h 
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Rac, run; Rac, Rac, run, run; Dwac, Dwagc, drive, 
drive, dash, dash; NAG, knock, crush; Mac, Mac, Mac, 
kill him, murder him by bruising. Bring water, Bag Wag; 
bring a little water, Bac Ac; drive a stone, Dwac Lac: 
rolla stone, Rac LAG; move a stone, SwaAG LaG; Lac 
Rac, take or lay a reed; Mac, AG, bruise the fire, crush 
it; Dwac Ac, dash out the fire, extinguish ; Bac AG, 
move the fire, that is, kindle it, raise it. Dac Dag, work, 
work ; Ac Bac, the serpent bites ; Ac Dwas, the serpent 
strikes; Ac LAG, the serpent gives a blow; Ac AG, I eat; 

Mac Mac, I am chewing, grinding ; Nac, chump it with 
thy teeth; Bac, he drinks; Wace, the air moves; TWAG, 

it is thin, tugged, tense; Dwac, he is dead; Dwac { 
Dwac! killed! killed! Mac! O Mae! murdered! O 
murdered! Bac, Bac, Bac! they fought very much, 
greatly; Swac, Swae, they gave heavy blows ; Rac, 
rushed on. Such he considers as a just and’ not imaginary 
specimen of the earliest articulated speech, when words were 
few and the natural signs of voice, gesture, and look, indi- 
cated and supplied their deficiency, as a system of commu- 
nication ! 

With all this absurdity attached to it, we must not allow 
ourseves to despair of the future triumphs of the rational 
philologist, even in regard to this diflicult achievement of 
tracing back the history of modern languages to one original 
and simple form. The identity of the Greek, Sanscrit, and 
Persic, was long ago ascertained by Sir W illiam Jones ; ; and 
the aflinity of these languages te the Teutonic, or parent 
tengue of Europe, is successtully illustrated in Dr. Murray's 
volumes. Others have found a relationship, not less striking, 
between the Hebrew, including its kindred dialects, and the 
more ancient of our European tongues, particularly the 
Greek ; and on the basis of this general connection may yet 
be formed a path which will ultimately lead toa complete 
knowledge of that primitive speech, which has sefved for a 
foundation to all the languages of the East and West. Much 
unquestionably still remains to be accomplished before any 
reasonable attempt can be made to generalize on all the 
languages of the globe. In the first place, these languages 
must be thoroughly studied, their structure analyzed, and 
their radical import completely ascertained. Hitherto our 
philologists have entered on their investigations with much 
too limited resources, ‘Their acquirements, in oriental lite- 
ratare, particularly, were extremely confined ; and as a proof 
of this, in one case at least, we have the authority of Mr. 
Whiter himself for asserting that he knew little more than 

o 
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the letters and grammar rules of most of the eastern lan- 
guages which he has adduced for the illustration of his the- 
ory. Of late, indeed, the progress of philology in the East 
has been unusually rapid. The formation of literary society 
in ony Asiatic Provinces has at once revived the spirit and 
supplied the means by which the main dilficulties will at no 
distant. period be finally overcome. Even the mysteries of 
Chinege grammar will soon be brought into view. Diction- 
aries of that singular language are already announced ; and 
there is good ground to hope, accordingly, that the literature, 
the laws, and religion ot the Ce! estial Empire, will not 
eR" longer remain a secret to the enlightened curiosity of 

Europeans. But with all these advantages, our preparations 
for some time to come will only extend to the erection of 
the scaffolding, and not to the completion of the building : 
and if we attempt the latter whilst we are only qualified to 
accomplish the former, we shall assaredly renew all our dis- 
appointunents, and give existence to works such as those 
which, in this article, we have only mentioned for the pur- 
pose of regretting the time, the talent, and, in some in- 
stances, the erudition, which have been uselessly thrown 
away. 


oe — <2ea  e 








Art. V. A Charge delivered on We ednesday the 18th of 
June 1823, to the Clergy of the Episcopal Communion of 
Ross and Argyle. By the Right Reverend David Low, 
LL.D. their Bishop. Svo. p.86. Rivingtons. 


NoTuine can be more nataral than for a Scottish bishop, 
when he looks around on the penury and depression, which 
are now the leading features of Episcopacy in too many dis- 
tricts of the North, to think of the happier circumstances 
from which his Church has fallen, and on the various causes 
which have produced that change. The subject of this ex- 
cellent and pathetic Charge accordingly, is an historical out- 
line of the vicissitudes which have afflicted the Scottish Epis- 
copalians ; arising as well from the Penal Laws which long 
pressed heavily upon them, for their attachment, real or ima- 
cinary, to the exiled branch of the Stuart dynasty, as also 
from the calumny and persecution of those bigoted Presby- 
erians, who were the most active in lifting the ‘‘ axes and 
hammers” against the ancient establishment. At Inverness, 
therefore, where this Charge was delivered, and from whence, 


we believe, the field of Culloden as also the ruins of several 
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Episcopal chapels may be distinetly seen, the review of past 
events which it unfolds, must have been listened to with the 
deepest attention, and the most lively interest. 

But our brethren in the North, it should seem, are doomed 
to suffer affliction and loss, not only from wars and revolu- 
tions, but also, in more modern times, from that zeal which is 
not accerding to knowledge, and more especially from. the 
hypocritical pretensions of men who appear to ‘ preach 


Christ of envy and strife,” if not for popularity amd the sake 
of filthy lncre. 


** To the very distressing dificulties with which our Church has 
had to struggle, we have to add the recent introduction of that 
retended F vangelism. which has so long cherished schism and the 
letters ot religious dissension in England, but from which we hap- 
vily continued free till the seed was insidiously sown by itinerant 
intruders, whose trade, to adopt the language of Bishop Warburton, 
seems to be their profession, and their profession to be their trade, 
Tam aware that those men, with the bigotry which specially be- 
fongs to them, have long declared, that none of us (their ayrents 
excepted) were or ere gospel ministers. Many worthy members ot 
our communion, seduced by this groundless calumny, from the 
sober gospel of Christ, and the sound system which our church has 
never ceased to inculcate, have, 1 lament to say, been cozened into 
an entire conhdence in the crude conceits and peculiar phraseology 
ofa presumptuous stranger, who has learned his prescribed lesson 


as the leaders of the party have adapted it to the popular taste and 
tendency of the age.” I. 4 


In the commencement ot his address, the Bishop compares 
the condition of his church, in ber present circumstances, 
with that of the primitive church, as persecuted by the Ro- 
man Lmperors, or as enjoying a precarious and undetined to- 
leration. He next takes a view of ber situation, as compared 
with the Episcopal Charch in the United States, and shews 
that his brethren in Scotland labour under peculiar difheulties ; 
arising not only from the fact that they are dissenters, in the 
midst of a hostile Establishment, but alse, and, in no small 
degree, from the caution and delicacy which are found expe- 
dient.on the part of Government, who cannot, it appears, 
without the msk of exciting unpleasant suspicions, extend to 
the Scottish Episcopalians that measure of support and 
countenance which they ope aly bestow upon dissenters beth 


mm Bagland and Ireland. dn reference to ludependeat Ame- 
rica he thus obser Ves: 


** The present condition of the Episcopal Chareh m that cow- 
try, affords a trramphant answer to a thouswnd illiberal cavils, whieli 
have been ured by Ernerance. prejudice, and bigotry. The liberty, 
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independence, and national honour of the United States are as safe 
inthe hands of Episcopalians at least, as in those of any other class 
of religionists in that growing country; and the descendants of 
many a moody Covenanter, and of many a narrow-minded Puritan, 
are now the willing and well principled adherents of that commu- 
nion which their intemperate and prejudiced forefathers abhorred, 
because they did not know, and would not learn, its sober principles 
and beneficent practice, 

** | have made this reference in order to shew that Episcopacy, 
which we consider of apostolical, and, therefore of Divine institu- 
tion and authority, is not necessarily confined to any country, nor 
necessarily incompatible with any form of government. It may 
subsist in dignified alliance with the state, as in England ; under 
humbler attributes, but still established,.as in Sweden and Den- 
mark; on a footing of general equality with all ether Christian 
communions, as in America; and in a state of persecution at one 
period, and of simple toleration, mixed with considerable neglect 
and enmity, at another, as in Scotland,”’ 


Bishop Low repeats, what we believe is no longer esteemed 
doubtful, that the change of religion at the Revolution was 
effected in Scotland by a small but turbulent minority, en- 
couraged or connived at, by that numerous class of persons 
who had enriched their families by the plunder of the Charch, 
As to the more active of the deluded people who ministered 
as the tools of faction, he justly observes that 


id 

“It has been common, both in poctry and in prose, to consider 
the Covenanters as the victims of religious persecution, and their 
cause as the cause of religious and political liberty, while the Epis- 
copacy and the Episcopalians of Scotland are, without hesitation, 
accounted the support of despotism and the ministers of persecu- 
tion, If the Covenanters were indeed persecuted, it was by the 
government, not by the church. But the truth is, however con- 
trary the current of opinion may still run, that what they called 
ver-ecution, ‘heir own writings prove to be rebellion. The very 
wen which hold them up as martyrs prove them to be rebels, 
such as no government could tolerate, and to be sullen fanatics, nat 
only intolerant, but exercising their intolerance, without scruple, in 
assassination. The Episcopal Church was as tolerant at least as 
any religious community of the same age, and was infinitely 
more so than the zealots by whom she was overturned, and who 
declared that to grant toleration to Episcopalians would be to estab. 
lish imgiity bya law!” P. 21. 

‘“ From contemporary authors, it appears plain that the events 
referred to were accomplished, not by a majority, but by a small 
minority of the population, and that too of the most antiepiscopal 
district in Scotland. Uowever this may be determined, it is al- 
together incontrovertible that, north of the Tay, and throughout 
the Highlands, Episcopacy predominated almo.t without @pposi. 
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tion. Force was necessary in most parishes to effect the changes 


which the Revolution settlement rendered necessary ; and the great 
mass of the people, including the higher classes, continued 
attached to the Episcopal clergy “and to F piscopal principles. 

** The two attempts made, in 1715 and in 1745, to restore the 
house of Stewart, contributed much more to ruin the Episcopal 
church than even the Revolution. King William latterly felt some 
compassion for the Episcopal clergy, and some indignation at the in- 
tolerant bigotry of their persecutors ; while Queen Anne treated 
them with something like favour. The two events just mentioned 
exposed them afresh to the vengeance of government, and their 
church to still greater evils, by the joint influence of fear and of 
the selfish passions. ‘I‘ie seeds of division were sown soon after 
1715, by the establishment of qualified chapels. Still, immediately 
before the year 1745, the E piscopal clergy exceeded in number 
two hundred, and their congregations were numerous and respec- 
table. 

‘¢ The tenor and the tendency of the laws of 1746 and 1748 are 
well known, and it is indeed astonishing that a wreck of our Church 
survived their unexampled severity. The pretext was political; 
political delinquency, real or supposed, was the cause. The effect, 
however, was a religious persecution, the laws being enforced, in 

most instances, by the bigoted zeal of local religionists. ‘The ex- 
ecution of those statutes had very pernicious effects. The political 
delinquency, even where it was real, was accidental; while the 
principle which, down to the year 1745, amid so many changes, 
and chances, and difficulties and discouragements, yet attached so 
many persons of all ranks, and in all parts of the country, to their 
native Episcopal ministers and communion, was evidently a princi- 
ciple of religious preference of the most decided nature. I repeat, 
that the laws to which I have referred did great and lasting mis- 
chief, and that they actually persecuted in Scotland the faith, and 
worship, and church discipline which were established in England, 
in Ireland, and in the colonies. They could not annihilate the 
wrinciple, nor change at their bidding the religious profession which 
had survived so long, and was felt so forcibly. They prohibited 
the practice, and imposed on the public profession penalties which 
the clergy could not resist, and which men of rank and fortune 
could not venture to incur. The qualified chapels supplied the 
form to many, but could not satisfy those who were acquainted 
with and attached to church unity. In numerous instances, and in 
various districts, especially in the Highlands, where there were no 
such chapels, the Episcopalians, still attached to their own church, 
were deprived of all means of publicly professing their religion ; 
and the consequences, though they have been rarely noted, were 
most injurious to individuals, families, and districts. Had it not 
been for this unparalleled persecution, the severest and the most 
insidious which was ever endured by a Christian community in a 


Christian country, our Church would at this day have been ina 
comparatively flourishing condition. 
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«There is still in various places, and especially in the district to 
which we belong, an hereditary attachment to the principles and 
the forms of Episcopacy, which the disasters and derelictions of 
more than a hundred and thirty years have not been able to destroy. 
i am commenting on facts: I arf not pleading for novelty. It is 
beyond dispute, that, for sixty years after the Revolution, Episce- 
pacy was preferred by numerous congregations, in most parts of 
Scotland, to the religion established ; nor was it for the advantage 
of the country, of sound religion, and of sober morality, that it-was 
then subjected to such hardships as no zeal could surmount, and 
such as seriously injured, without tending to promote the influence 
of any other, a system of religion which was conscientiously pre- 
ferred, In this extensive district, where the harvest is great and 
scattered, and the lubourers are few, much good might be done, 
were we enabled, by a moderate grant, such as is bestowed, from 
year to year, on the dissenters in England, and on the dissenters, 
Protestant and Popish, in Ireland, to provide resident ministers in 
every place in which the people, who have not the means theim~ 
selves of meeting the expense, would receive them with open arms, 
it is well known that better behaved citizens, and better instruc- 
ted Christians, there are not generally in any community through. 
out the country, than those who are Episcopalians on principle. I 
plead for nothing but that which we fully merit. I maintain, with- 
out hesitation, that it is no¢ for the benefit of the country, and of 
those whose stake in the country is greatest, to discourage that 
preference for Episcopacy, wherever it may subsist. We all know 
what Episcopalians have been, and what they are; whereas the 
periodical impulses of extraordinary zeal, which occasionally ex- 
cite so much noise, and exhibit so much religious pretension, ge- 
nerally end in satiety and lukewarmness, and sometimes fill the 
ranks of Socinians, semi-infidels, and radicals,” —‘P. 23. 

‘The only other extract which we can afford to give, re- 
spects the aid and encouragement which the Highland Dis- 
trict over which Bishop Low presides, has occasionally re- 
ceived from the benevolence of an individual known to most 
of our readers, and from the Christian zeal of an Lustitution 
to which, we hope, few of our readers are strangers. 

‘¢ You areall aware, my Reverend Brethren, of the very peculiar 
situation of this diocese; of the peculiar inconveniences and disad- 
vantages under which it has laboured. Of the inconveniencesand dis- 
advantages which at present I have in view, one of great magnitude 
consists in a large proportion of its population being utter strangers 
to the English Rickgung; a circumstance which, I lament to say, 
must shut to them many avenues of knowledge and instruction, 
more especially of that knowledge which ‘ maketh wise unto sal- 
vation.? Means of access to that knowledge have been happily 
and kindly supplied by the excellent, the meritorious Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; whose generous patronage of the 
institution at Arpafeelie, and Christian present of the Book of Com- 
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mon Prayer, and of religious tracts, in the Gaelic language, have 
I doubt not, gladdened the bleak mountain, the sequestered glen, 
and the lonely islands of a stormy sea. 

“* And here I feel myself irresistibly called upon to offer a sincere, 
though very inadequate, tribute of esteem, to the memory of my 
venerable predecessor, under whose Episcopate measures so bene, 
ficial were adopted and partly carried into execution ; but of whose 
pious undertaking it was not permitted him to see the final accom. 
plishment. 

“For another very important improvement in the situation of 
this diocese, partly manifested in the now increased number of 
your respectable body, we are indebted to the bounty of an illus- 
trious individual, procured, as well as other distinguished favours, 
through the recommendation and good offices of a never slumber. 
ing, ever active friend of Scottish Episcopacy, whose praise is de- 
servedly in all the churches, and with whose name and family are 
associated virtues that dignify and adorn human nature *. To all 
and each of these, to the venerable society, and to individuals, in- 
cluding the worthy representative of a family of distinction, and 
other benefactors whom you all know, the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the Bishop and Clergy of this diocese are justly due, aud 
are hereby offered ; beseeching, as in duty bound, the Author of 
every good and perfect gift to shower down blessings on them, 
selves and on their families, to reward them here and hereafter, for 
their eminent deeds of piety and charity.” P. 31, 








Art. VI, Journal of a Tour in France, in the Years 1816 
and 1817. By Frances Jane Carey. 8vo. pp. S18. Ts, 
Taylor and Co. = 1823. 

Arr. VII. London and Paris, or comparative Sketches. 
By the Marquis de Vermont and Sir Charles Darnley, 
Bart, 8vo. pp. 310. Longman and Co. 1823. | 


We introduced our readers last month to a gentleman whe, 
travelled to the banks of the Wabash, in order to see how he 
liked the situation. We have now to notice alady who made 
the tour ef France with the same laudable object, and a gen- 
tlaman whe furnishes descripticns of Landon and Paris without 
stirring from his garret in Grub Street. » ‘The lattes, is ume 
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* John Bowdler, Fsq., who, to the itfepatable loa of our poor Charch, de- 
parted this lite on the 29h of Jane 1825, in: the 79th year, of his life, tuit of 
piety and good works, He ts buried in Bitham chareh-yard, the parish where he 
latterly lived, near to his admirable fricad Bishop Home.—See Christian Remems 
brancer for Jugusé. 
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questionably the most patriotic of the three, secing that he 
eats his bread and cheese at home, and wastes no portion of 
his substance upon foreigners. If his lucubrations were as 
valuable as those of the travelling tourists, he would be en- 
titled to double praise: since his power of imagination, as 
well as narration, has been severely taxed. But in the in- 
stance before us, the palm must be awarded to the lady, who 
publishes an amusing volume, rather than to the common- 
place Essayist, who bi himself up under the Hignites in- 
cognito of Marguis de Vermont, and Sir Charles Darnley. 

The Marquis, as might be expected, writes bad Frengh. 
The Baronet has never set his foot within the society whieh 
he affects to describe. Nothing is told us concerning Lone 
don or Paris which has not been said twenty times in news+ 
papers and magazines; and without troubling ourselves: to 
bestow more castigation upon a writer who means well and 
does his best, we venture to warn him against the perils of 
book-making, and to request that when he writes again, he 
will take up a subject in which he is a little more at home, 
than in the manners of the fashionable world. An imagina- 
tive portrait of French society may go down smoothly enough. 
But it is rather too presuming to describe London to those 
who live in it, and give proofs in every page that the picture 
is not taken from life. 

Mrs. Carey wisely contents herself with relating what she 
saw—and her talent for this sort of writing is very much 
ubove mediverity. Her travels lasted about a year; namely, 
from the summer of LSL6 to that of 1817. She passed the 
winter at ‘Tours, visited the principal towns in France and 
Switzerland, and gives us a minute account of the recom- 
mendations and disadvantages of each. We select Marseilles 
as a fair specimen of the rest. 


* There is something in the appearance of this ancient and céle- 
brated city that makes a strong and uncommon impressicn on the 
mind. It is not, perhaps, so much from the beauty of its streets, 
the grandeur of its stately buildings, the extent and shaile of its 
umbrageous walks, the capaciousness of its harbour, or the inagni- 
ficence of its quays, as from novelty, the potent charm of novelty: 
which is thrown over the whole, The harbour is crowded with 
shipping, and’ many of the vessels are of a make peculiar to the 
navigation of the Mediterranean. Pleasure boats line the quays, 
and they.have a form distinct from others, shaped like a walnut 
shell, and covered with gquare awnings of silk, of bright and gaudy 
colours. ‘Though they may not be quite so gorgeous and splendid 
as the bark of Cleopatra, yet their gay and gallant trim has a plea- 
sing influence on the fancy, and one might almost imagine 


* Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm,’ 
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The quays are crowded with people; and the persons assembled 
from foreign lands are dressed in the habits of their different coun- 
tries, few of them familiar to an English eye; Greeks, ‘Turks, 
Moors, Jews, Spaniards, and Italians. The streets, the quays, and 
the public walks, are loaded with piles of fruit and different vege- 
tables, and it is the fruit of a warmer clime :—pomegranates, figs, 
almonds, olives, grapes, melons, limes, and chestnuts, the scarlet 
berry of the arbutus, the bulky yellow gourd, the glaring tomato, 
and the bright, purple pod of a species of solanum ; whilst the 
tuberose and the jasmine, on every stall, exhale the perfume of a 
southern sky. The very employments of the people are peculiar ; 
winnowing their grain on the quay, twisting coarse grass round 
their long bottles of Hungary water and other perfumes, to secure 
them from injury on their way to distant regions. At Marscilles, 
as well as in most other towns in France, all the petty handicrafi 
trades are carried on in the streets—cobblers, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, upholsterers : the latter lay the wool out of an old mattress 
on a frame, and thresh it with a flail, the dust fiving out for the 
benefit of those who may happen to be passing by. 

“ The Hotel des Empereurs displays a superb front in one of 
the best streets in the town, and is in great vogue. There are se- 
veral other capital hotels, and all in good situations. We drove to 
the Hotel des Ambassadeurs, near the quay, but the best apartments 

were all engaged by a party of English. We looked at the rooms 
of two gentlemen, who were going away the next day but one, 
which were very pleasant, the windows opening on the harbour. 
The price was eight francs per day, and the dinners six frances each 
person ; but most of the English families dined at the table d’héte 
for three francs ten sous a head. We did not choese to wait in 
back bed-chombers, till these were vacant, but went to an hote! 
garni, which had been recommended to us at Aix, and engaged a 
suite of rooms. For two large handsome apartments, with a smal! 
one adjoining, we pad four francs a night. Mons. Auguste, the 
master of the house, was himself a restaurateur, and provided us 
with excellent dinners at a very reasonable charge; with many 
delicacies which we had not tasted before, particularly very smal 
birds, roasted ina leaf, or three or four together in a sheet of wri- 
ting paper. These birds feed on figs and grapes, and are seen in 
great numbers in the vineyards. We had ducks stewed with olives, 
pigeons with crayfish, and we had various kinds of fish, but we did 
not find that they smacked of the Mediterranean ; they tasted to 
us very much like the ‘ native burghers’ of our own herring pond. 
I do not think the French excel in their manner of dressing fish. 
It is frequently eaten cold, and never served up first as in Eng- 
land.” P. 110. 

“ The greatest luxury at Marseilles is the fruit, which is in an 
almost inconceivable profusion, and of the best quality. Besides 
what is produced in the neighbourhood, the market is supplied 
from the other ports in the Mediterranean, with all the delicacies 
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of the seaton. We bought exquisite grapes of several fine sorts, 
for two sous (one penny) a pound, melons for four or five sous 
each! but the most esteemed, which are with green flesh, are sel- 
dom less than twelve sous ; but one may taste half a dozen by pay- 
ing an additional sou, and choose the best. They are likewise 
sold by the slice ; a large slice for one sou; black figs twelve for a 
sou; pomegranates are a sou a piece ; their juice is rather insipid, 
but cooling and pleasant in hot weather. The olives are exposed 
on the fruit-stalls in great quantities in a proper state for bottling, 
ofa beautiful green, and rather more than halfiripe. When they 
are left longer on the trees for oil, they get quite soft, and the co- 
lour of a sloe. We saw plenty of apples and pears, chestnuts, 
almonds, and late peaches with yellow fesh; but the best peaches, 
the white figs, the plums, and a variety of other sorts of summer 
fruit, which are reckoned delicious, are over. But all the fruits of 
these hot climates, delicious as they are, can offer no adequate 
compensation for enduring the sun that brings them to perfection. 
On the 14th of October ‘the heat at Marscilles was so excessive, 
that we sat in the house till the evening, almost gasping for breath. 
The hottest days we ever experienced in England in the month 
of August are not more sultry; and the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere increases the evil tenfold, and is not only very disagreea- 
ble, but, I should conceive, very prejudicial to people in a deli- 

cate state of health, and injurious to weak lungs. It parches the 
frame, disorders the nerves, and discomposes the whole economy of 
one’s feelings. 

‘« This remarkable dryness is a circumstance quite astonishing 
tome. All through the heart of France we were deluged with 
rain. At Lyons the weather had been constantly wet during the 
whole summer; and we perceived no symptoms of any change in 
the climate in that respect till we reached Avignon ; there the ap- 
pearance of the country bespoke drought, and all the way from 
thence to Marseilles the want of rain was a subject of complaint. 
We learnt by the newspapers that at Nismes prayers for rain had 
been read in the churches. It seemed likely, that as we approached 
the sea we should find the humidity of the air increase ; but it was 
just the reverse; and why it should be so much drier at Mar- 
scilles, on the shores of the Mediterranean, than in the centre 
of the kingdom, appears inexplicable. No doubt exists of the fact, 
though in some seasons perhaps there may be a less degree of dif- 
ference than in others. Is it possible that these thirsty calcareous 
mountains can absorb all the moisture in the atmosphere, and 
leave nonce to fall in rain or dew? 

‘“‘ From all the accounts we could obtain, the temperature of the 
air in the months of November, December, January, and February, 
must be delightful. Its equability, however, is frequently inter- 
rupted by the setting in of a wind called the mistral; which (as 
we were told by a gentleman tg whom we brought letters of i intro- 

duction) frightened all the English, but braced the nerves of the 
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natives, and did them good. This wind is often accompanied by 
storms of hail and sharp frosts, too severe for the orange trees, 
part of France, ex- 

cept in the sheltered neighbourhood of Toulon and Hyéres. 
etween twenty and thirty English families spent the last winter 
at Marscilles; aud not only enjoyed good To amongst them- 


which will not grow in t 


selves, but (as the same gentleman informed us 


e open ground in any 


they were well 


received by the inhabitants, who tried all the means in their power 


to make the town agreeable to them. 


in the winter it is very gay 


with balls and other amusements ; but at this season of the year most 
of the principal people are at their country houses, which are called 
bastides, and the number of them in the vicinity is said to exceed 
tive thousand. In the gardens that encircle them the vines and figs 
are trained over hoops, to afford a little shade beneath their foliage, 
‘Lhe gardens join one another, so that the bastides do not appear 
to have any distinct pleasure ground appropriated to each; and 


their number is more striking than their beauty. 


In spite of all 


the culture bestowed upon it, the general face of the country is 


bare and white. 


‘** No sentiment of dislike to the English is harboured, as far as 


we could ascertain, by any class of society at Marseilles. 


In some 


of the towns we passed through it was discernible enough, though 
restrained in the higher orders by civility, and in the others by 
fear, At Lyons the English are very unpopular, which perhaps Is 
the reason that amongst so many emigrants from our island not 
one family has chosen it for a place of abode, though so desirable 


in many respects.” 


P. 113, 


The following anecdotes may serve to shew how the Eng- 
lish are imposed upon in France, as well as to do away the 


scruples of those who are partial to goose’s liver. 


* The moment we landed at Avignon, five or six men were eager 
in Offering their aid to get our carriage on shore, for which service 
they made a most extravagant demand ; but, on our intimating to 
them that we were apprised of the regular charge being seven 
This reminded us of 
a circumstance that occurred some years ago to a friend of ours in 
Paris. It happened then to be the fashion to consult a famous 
corncutter, and this lady, amongst the rest, thought proper to em- 
ploy him. After he had made his first visit, she enquired how 


francs ten sous, they instantly acquiesced. 


much she was in his debt, and he answered, * Nine livres.’ 


‘ Nine 


livres? repeated the lady, ‘nine livres! why, Monsieur, you know 
very well that your usual fee is only three.’ ‘ Ah, yes ;’ replied the 
well myself; but I 


Frenchman, ‘ it is true; I do know it very 
was not aware that madame knew it also.’ ”” 
* Agen is a very dirty ill-built town. 
commodations at the Hotel Petit St. Jean, 
vccupied a farm, took some pride in showing us his cattle, and his 


P. 92. 


We liad comfortable ac- 


The landlord, who 
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pigs, and poultry ; which gave us an opportunity of making inqui- 
ries into the method of managing the geese, so as to produce the 
celebrated livers. We had tasted them for the first time at Tou- 
louse, and found them such an exquisite dainty, that we lamented 
not being able to eat them with a quiet conscience, and withdut 
the phantom of a gasping goose Per, | the imagination: the, idea 
is. shocking, that any living thing should suffer torture as well as 
death merely to gratify the palate. Having remarked the extra- 
ordinary shape and size of the geese in the fields, we might perhaps 
have persuaded ourselves that nature had given them these delici- 
ous livers of her own free will, if we had not promiscuously heard 
divers stories of the cruelties practised upon them to make their 
livers increase in bulk. Some accounts of their treatment, assert, 
that the geese are nailed to the floor by their feet, round a large 
fire; and as they lie panting and half melted with heat, water or 
moist food is poured down their gaping bills. In this situation, 
they soon become diseased, and are killed when at the point of dying 
from their previous treatment; their livers being swollen, to an 
enormous size, and their bodies wasted away to skeletons, and good. 
for nothing. When we left Toulouse, we did not fail to gather all 
the information we could upon the subject at every country inn 
where we halted; and the accounts we received agreed with that 
which our landlord at Agen now gave us. He said the geese 
were shut up in outhouses to be fattened, like other poultry, and 
were fed with maize, boiled or soaked in milk, So far from their 
being fastened close to a fire, they require to be kept in a cook 
place: they soon got very plump, and were killed. The livers 
being then a lump of fat, were sold at a high price: for, besides 
the demand for them in the neighbourhood, they were made into 
patties, and sent to Paris. The body of the goose, being too fat 
to be roasted, was cured in various ways; the legs, in particular, 
were sometimes potted, and sent to the West Indies. This account 
is corroborated by several circumstances. At Marseilles we naticed 
over the door of a cook's shop, amongst other articles for gale, 
“ Confiture d’Oie,”” and wondered what description of preserve it 
might be ; and we have since been informed that the legs are much 
yo in the West Indies, and used for soup and other dishes,” — 
- 192. 


Occasionally our fair tourist indulges us with over-long 
reflections, but most of her essays relate to a question upon 
which women are entitled to be communicative, and men;are 
hound to listen; the proper studies, occupations, and privi- 
leges, of the more interesting moiety of mankind. ,.Mvs. 
Carey putronizes the study of the dead languages, disap-~ 
proves of the partial law by which aman exclaims, 
‘ what.is my. wife’s is mine, but what is mine is my ows,” 
and thiuks it extremely indelicate in an injured basband to 
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sue the wrong doer for damages. On all these subjects, but 
especially on the first, we had. rather hear ladies talk, than 
peruse their more methodical arguments; and Mrs, Carey’s 
book would be much improved by abridging the didactic 
portions of it. 

She is surprised that the French were so stoically indiffer- 
ent to Buonaparte’s second abdication, and cannot pretend 
to reconcile their conduct with the enthusiastic reception 
which awaited him on his return from Elba. The fact is, 
the French conduct was tolerably uniform. The soldiers 
welcomed their general, and fought for him, tilt be left them 
in the lurch. The people took no part either for him or 
against him. ‘They contributed nothing td his restoration, 
and did not enfleavour to accelerate or break his fall. They 
cared not for Louis or Napoleon, but were willing to obey 
him that had the bayonets on his side. And we suspect it 
will be seen herealter, that it was a knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance which led the Duc d’Angouleme to Cadiz. Mrs, 
Carey gives the following entertaining instance of Buona- 
parte’s vigilance and suspicion. 


« Buonaparte, when he came to view the works, endeavoured to 
ingratiate himself with the people of La Vendée, and to canciliate 
their affections; but he always entertained a great suspicion of 
their attachment ; and we heard an anecdote, which marks his dis. 
trust very strongly. 

‘The sub-prefect of Montaigu came to attend him at Bourbon 
Vendée, then Napoleon ; and when the emperor set off from thence 
for Montaigu, the sub-prefect took his horse, and riding across the 
country, reached home in time to receive him when he alighted 
from his carriage. Buonaparte looked at him very earnestly, and 
asked him if he had not left him at Napoleon? He replied in the 
affirmative; but thinking his duty called him to wait upon his 
majesty, he had speedily returned with that intent. It seems the 
emperor was not much pleased to be excelled in any thing, not 
even in expeditious travelling ; and he received very ungraciously 
this instanee of celerity in his service in the magistrate of Montaigu. 
The empress, who accompanied him, had desired to have a glass 
of water ; and being suddenly seized with vomiting, Buonaparte 
fixed his eyes sternly on the sub-prefect, and pouring out a glass 
of water, bid him drink it, and kept him half an hour in his pre- 
sence ; and when the empress recovered, and they went away, he 
left an officer, with orders not to quit him for a certain time, that 
if the water was poisoned, he might have no opportunity of taking 
any thing to counteract its effects.” P. 239. 


We have little more room to devote to this agreeable vo- 
lume, but we cannot take leave of it without thanking Mrs. 
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Carey for her information upon two very important subjeets ; 
the state of French education, and the comparative comfort 
and happiness of the French and English people. Too many 
of our countrymen are foolish enough to economise by giving 
their children cheap instruction on the Continent; and an at- 
tempt is now making by Cobbett, and the worthies of his 
school, to persuade us that our neighbours are in the most 
enviable situation—and that he who wishes to escape taxes, 
tithes, and poverty, has nothing to do but settle down in 
France. ‘The American humbug, which we recently noticed, 
having been completely exposed, it is intended to make some 
dupes nearer home. 


“ The principal object which we had in view when we left Eng- 
land was to place our son at school in France, or in a private fa- 
inily, where he might improve himself in the language , whilst we 
pursued our rambles without him. But we found greater difficul- 
ties in the choice of a situation than we expected. The lycées, or 
public schools, which were established after the Revolution, were 
regulated, and the masters appointed by government ; and no per- 
son was permitted to teach the learned languages without a h- 
cence. ‘These rules are still in force. The lycées are now called 
royal colleges ; and the expenses being small, they are filled with 
boys of all ranks and descriptions. The masters in general are not 
celebrated for classical erudition. The total extinction, during 
the troubles of the Revolution, of all the learned part of the so- 
ciety, left a chasm, not likely to be soon filled up, considering the 
little encouragement given to literary attainments, in comparison 
with the attention bestowed on military affairs. The military 
schools were put on the best footing possible by Buonaparte, and 
conducted with the greatest skill and regularity; whilst, on the 
contrary, very little discipline was introduced into the institutions 
for learning, and accordingly, in most of them, the masters are not 
eminent for ability, and are possessed of no authority. The pupils 
learn nothing but what they choose ; and no order or subordina- 
tion is preserved amongst them. We frequently heard of the Eng- 
lish boys in the college at Tours striking their preceptors with 
impunity, or, at most, they only incurred a trifling punishment. 
Besides this, the habits and manners of a promiscuous assemblage 
of French boys are by no means such as one would wish a child to 
imitate. We soon, therefore, gave up all idea of sending ours to a 
public school, and turned our thoughts towards a private family, 
where he might be domesticated. But here again objections arose, 
which we had not foreseen, In those families where boarders are 
admitted no regular plan of education is pursued, The pupil is 
treated as a visitor: and except at meals, and an hour or two spent 
in conversation, has the entire disposal of his own time; and no 
application to study or employment of any kind being enforced, 
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we thought the risk of falling into habits of idleness and dissipation 
of time was too great to be hazarded. Having continued our in. 
quiries, and persisted in these schemes for our son till our first visit 
to Tours, we there relinquished them, and determined to take 
him with us.” P. 259. 

“ The blossoms of the fruit-trees have been destroyed by the 
coldness of the spring, and the harvest by the unusual wetness of 
the summer, in both the two last years, and the poor have suffered 
much distress from the badness of the seasons, They were very 
peaceable in the Touraine, which is a plentiful part of the country, 
but in many places they became extremely violent and clamorous. 

“ A dreadful combination of poor wretches took place in the 
winter, at Chateauneuf, where they went from house to house de- 
manding bread, in a tone too peremptory to be refused. They 
assembled together in this manner frequently ; and at last concert- 
ed a scheme to murder the farmers who employed them as labour- 
ers, and to — their houses. The plot was discovered by one 
of their confederates, and at the first house they attacked, four of 
them were taken into custody by the gens d’armes, who lay in 
wait for them. They were guillotined at Orleans, and no further 
disturbances occurred.”” P. 303. 

“Clermont is famous for its preserves of apricots and of apples ; 
they are made into smal! clear cakes and dried. 

“ The mhabitants of the town have nothing singular in their 
dress; but some of the women who come from a distance to beg 
in the streets wear a black cornered cap, drawn through a 
circle of brass, like the collar of a dog, which binds it round the 
head, and the corner hangs down behind, The peasantry in the 
neighbourhood are clad in very coarse homespun cloth, made of 
woo! and hemp mixed, with a long cloak, like a large bag, thrown 
over their shoulders; their uncombed hair streams down on each 
side of their narrow faces to their waists : altogether they present 
a most melancholy picture, as they assemble in crowds in the streets 
of Clermont, crying for food. They carry small pitchers in their 
hands, and broth being given them, they sit cating it in the corners 
of the streets in groups of fifteen or twenty together, of all ages. Te 
see these poor wretches absolutely makes one’s heart ache, and 
they who live in England can form no notion of the extreme dis- 
tress of these mountaineers, when their scanty harvest entirely 
fails. Before the winter is over, every thing is consumed, and 
actual famine stares them in the face. The government has em- 
ployed on the roads, and other public works, us many as possible, 
giving them sevenpence halfpenny a day, which is the usual price of 
labour here, except in the harvest season: but the number of star- 
ving families, who pour down from the hills into the town, ts 
scarcely-credible, and their miserable condition beyond description. 
A collection is made for them amongst the towns-people, who give 
them broth, to save them from perishing at their doors. These 
emaciated creatures look with anguish at the desolated buildings, 
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which were once convents, where, in time of need, they were sure 
of relief and support, and which their fathers were the first to 
overthrow and pillage. It has been objected to convents, that by 
atfording succour to the poor, they encouraged idleness and men- 
dicity. The convents are gone; their riches are dispersed ; but 
the poor remain :—* Poverty is indestructible” ”’ P, $38. 

« The men who are employed in mending the roads earn from 
seven-pence to ten-pence a day each, without victuals; but it is 
customary in this part of the country to give the labourers in the 
fields their food. Their wages have undergone no alteration for 
many years : five-pence a day is their regular pay, with bread,.or 
an equivalent quantity of other victuals. But now that provisions 
are scarce, their allowance is scanty and its quabity bad, and the 
peasantry look poor, and are il clothed. What labourer in bng- 
land would be content with three pounds of coarse bread as. his 
daily provision ; with nothing to drink but water, or at most, in times 
of the greatest plenty, a bottle of Boisson, or acid wine, weaker 
than our small beer? But here they are well satisfied when they 
can get plenty of bread, and pleased if the luxury of an onion be 
added. , 

‘“« But, from the king upon his throne to the beggar in the street, 
the English people command more of the necessaries and super- 
fluities of life. Our nobles, our merchants, our shop-keepers, our 
mechanics, our farmers, our labourers, our servants; all live in a 
style of profusion unknown to the French. The price of labour is 
higher m.proeportion to the price of provisions, and all descriptions 
of people are better fed, better lodged, and more expensively 
clothed than the corresponding classes in France. But our appetite 
grows by what it feeds on; we have more wants and more crav- 
ings, and are neither so easily contented, nor so inclined to. be 
happy.” P. 356. 

‘* Sens lying in the direct road from Paris into Switzerland, 
italy, and the South of France, the travellers who throng its streets 
are generally tourists seeking for pleasure in a foreign ramble. 
But the frequent object of the English who settle in provincial 
towns is economy; not that the necessaries of life are so much 
cheaper in France as speedily to cover the expences of a long jour- 
ney, but people are glad to disburden themselves of some of their 
comforts, which in England are multiplied to such an excess, that 


we suffer the fate of Tarpeia, and are absolutely overwhelmed by 
their load. 


‘’ Tis bliss but to a certain bound, 


Beyond is agony.’ 


‘‘ We have carried our refinements to agony. Even in the 
mildle walks of life every-thing must be in a certain style, which 
exceeds. the point where eonvenience ends, and folly begins. Our 
very furniture is designed were for show than service ; our carpets 
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are too handsome to be trod upon, our grates too highly polished 
to have a fire in them, our tongs and pokers are too brilliant to be 
used, our horses are too tenderly kept to g° out in the cold and 
rain, our Carriages too beautifully varnished to be exposed to the 
sun; and at last every thing grows too expensive to be obtained, 
and we pour in shoals to France.” P. 441. 


The result of these important statements, the statements 
of an impartial and intelligent eye-witness is, that if the 
Bourbons neglect to provide for the education of the upper 
classes, there will soon be no gentlemen in France ; and that 
if they do not repeal the democratico-despotic rule, which, 
at the death of a father or mother divides the property 
equally among all the children, there will never be any great 
capitalists, secure revenue, improving tenants, or well fed 
peasantry. A scarcity and a famine will infallibly prove 
cause and effect, unless more capital is accumulated in the 
country, than the present French system has any tendency to 
produce. 


Arr. VIII. The Bridal of Armagnac, a Tragedy. By the 
Rev. T. Streatfield, F.A.S. pp.178. Harding, fen 
and Lepard. 1823. 


We have allowed some time to escape since this Tragedy 
was placed upon our table. The public taste appears to have 
been so much occupied of late by dramatic productions of 
every description, and we have ourselves had occasion, so 
fully to notice several works of the kind, that we shall feel 
excused from making more observations upon the perform- 
ance of Mr. Streatfield, than will be sufficient to make oar 
readers acquainted with his work. Although we shall not 
be expected to rank the Bridal of Armagnac amongst the 
higher orders of our Drama, yet it contains several pleasing 
scenes, and frequent passages which bear testimony to the 
poetical powers of the author, with an easy flow of language, 
which is its pervading character, and is well sustained. 
We confess, had the Abbot been a more genteel villain ; nay, 
had he been somewhat more conformed to the hateful model 
of the smooth villany of the German school, he would have 
better assimilated himself to our preconceived ideas. It was 
with no slight regret we found that the worthless Count himself 
was not consigned to some severe fate. The character of 
Blanche is well! delineated, and without doubt, it is in her 
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mild retiring suffering feelings, that Mr. Streatfield has best - 
succeeded. The Dauphin is a model of more manly energy, 
and requires a greater effort tov support his generous feelings 
unimpaired to the end ; and, consequently, we must observe, 
that the precept of Horace, the ‘* Qualis ab incepto” has 
been slightly violated in this case. Before we proceed to give 
our readers any specimens of the Traged itself, we must say 
a few words upon the Preface. It contains a vein of humour 
which inclines us to fancy that in another, and a very different 
style from tragedy, Mr. Streatfield would not have failed of 
success. We are no friends to the electric friction of cats, and 
will accordingly leave that point to the peculiar taste of every 
individual reader. But for the necessity of an apology for a 
clergyman producing a work like the present, we confess we 
were not prepared. We know no restriction which should 
hinder that profession, occupied as they are with more im- 
portant duties, from employing those leisure moments, which 
every scholar, every gentleman, well knows how to appre- 
ciate, in the exercise aud employment of their minds in such 
pursuits as these. Jn many instances, they bring us back to 
those happy hours of youth and idleness, when few pens do 
not engage in some poetic efforts ; and surely when employed 
in the composition of sucb a work as the present, they can in 
no way throw the slightest stain or imputation on the clerical 
character. 

Mr. Streatfield is rather too fond of indulging in obsolete 
phrases, which, although we may privately feel some slight 
bias in their favour when used in a tragic Poem, yet have 
given a stiffness to certain passages in his work, which does 
not well accord with its prevailing freedom of style. But 
these are occasional and slight blemishes. We proceed to 
lay before our readers a short specimen of the work itself, 


—Could not the ministers 

Bringupthe muskeeters of Armagnac 
And bind the cold allegiance of this Count, 
Without the sacrifice of my poor Blanche? 
’Tis well! there is some hope her heart has marbled. 
She has been turning into alabaster | 
E’er since the council took this match in hand, 
It made me angry, and it pained thee too, 
To mark her alter’d mien. I do remember, 
When in our boyish days we broke upon her, 

Clustering the Bay parterre in her bright tresses, 
Joy flushed her cheek and sparkled in her eye, 

She took the flowrets heedless from her brow, 4 
And scattered fragrance as she came to meet us ; | 
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While yesterday, she recognized your presence 
With that due curvature of her white neek 
Which nought endangered her gemm'd coronet. 


ARCHAMBOLD. 


Mature discrimination that discards 

The childhood’s playmate, is not fickleness. 

It were indeed most sad, if infancy 

Knew all the cares which place and circumstance 
Impose on elder years. The princess Blanche 
Has tasted pleasure from its purest spring, 

But higher duties in fulfilment pour 

Pleasures of higher relish in her cup. P. 14. 


One more extract, and we have done. 


KING. 


Is it guilt that roots 
Thy gaze thus to the ground ? — If chaste the flame, 
Sure thou canst meet thy father’s eye, my Blanche ? 
(She looks up.) 
’Tis innocence in tears, 
The dove’s soft plumage gloss’d with morning dew. 
Now, tell me, who has danced thy heart away ? 
Or, thou didst love thy lute, and hang upon 
The thrilling magic of the violist ; | 
Say, has he lured thy love with madrigals ? 
I know thy throat is ary, thou canst not speak 
Ilis name without an effort. 


BLANCHE, 


Alas! it crept unheeded on my soul, 

And twined the gentle chain in childhood there ; 
But I have struggled to escape the toil, 

And well the progress of that effort know. 

My father, you have seen how steadfastly 
Against the spell I strove, my onward step 
Unwavering, whilst my fluttering spirit fail'd. 

I learnt that lesson from the man I loved. 

Deep in my heart his calm philosophy 
Inculcated the principle of Juty ; 

And, if that heart fail not, the strength is his, 
Its task has sweetness, for ’twas he that taught. P. 60. 


Upon the whole we have found entertainment and interest 
also, in despite of the predictions of his friends, in this effort 
of Mr. Streatfield’s muse. It is a fair and pleasing specimen 
of a cultivated mind, employing its leisure moments in literary 
amusement, a taste which we hope to see daily increasing 10 
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all our professions, but particularly in that profession of which 
our author is a respected member. With this feeling we 
take a leave of the book, and trust our readers will find the 
same amusement as ourselves from its perusal. We can as- 
sure Mr. Streatfield that, if, with some blemishes corrected, 
and some slight particularities removed, he ventures forth in 
an improved and loftier strain, we shall look with pleasure 
for his re-appearance. 








Art. IX. Considerations on ‘the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery, and the Means of practically Effecting it. B 
J. F. Barham, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. od. 
Ridgway. London. 1828. 


Tuk Author of this Pamphlet has long been known as a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Opposition, but his opinions on 
Colonial Affairs, are generally regarded as those of a 
shrewd and practical man, whose personal interests have 
led him deeply to investigate all the questions of our West 
Indian policy. He has lately retired from Parliament, but 
the influence of his name will give much weight to his sen- 
timents on this subject: accordingly we shall endeavour to 
lay before our readers the general substance of his pamphlet, 
together with such extracts as seem particularly to merit 
their attention. 

Mr. B. sets out with assuming a point which will be uni- 
versally conceded, viz. 


«¢ That the nation, as with one voice, has called for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in our Colonies; and that the government has ac- 
cepted this call (which amounts, as he afterwards states it, to 
this requisition), that the most energetic measures shall be forth- 
with employed to bring the slaves into that state in which freedom 
may be granted to them with benefit and safety.” P. 2. 


He thus states what is their present condition. 


“ That in physical respects it has much improved, and little is 
left to do ; but that in moral respects their condition is not mate- 
rially changed, and that at the present rate of improvement, gene- 
rations must pass away before freedom could be safely or benefi- 
cially imparted to the slaves.” P. 3. | 


He afterwards proceeds to shew, that it is not in the 
power of the local authorities materially to aceclerate sych 
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improvement, and that it cannot be effected by partial en- 
franchisements, ‘* because the Negro Slave, when he is 
enfranchised, does not pass into the condition of a free com. 
munity, but forms a class of his own, and that the most 
wretched class of the whole population.” P.7. He next 
asserts, ‘‘ that the project of declaring all children free who 
shall be born after a certain time, would bring the most 
certain ruin to the colonies; because that rain would inevi- 
tably arrive whenever such children had arrived at maturity.” 
7. $. His conclusion is this, “ that it is not by aan 
ing slaves, but by emancipating slavery, by extracting 

the condition of slavery all its ingredients, that we must 
effectuate their future liberation.” 

To bring about this important purpose, he proposes that 
** the nation should at once assume to itself all colonial pro- 
perty, and make moderate but just compensation to the pro- 
prietors for the whole.” This project he recommends by 
mhany just and plausible arguments, by the-general equity of 
the case as sharing profit and loss equally amongst all, by 
doing away with many local difficulties, and with many un- 
necessary expences which are now incidental to the manage- 
ment of estates, &c. But with all our respect for this an- 
thor, we consider this plan, if not absolutely impracticable, 
yet never likely to be adopted, and utterly repugnant to the 
general feelings and wishes of the nation. We shall pass on 
therefore to consider those parts of his pamphlet which arc 
of certain and practical utility. 

In this view we are sure that our readers will thank us for 
inserting the following historical facts ‘‘ respecting the ori- 
gin and continuance of the Slave Trade; and the right of 
compensation which here arises to the a green for any 


Joss which may ensue from the abolition of slavery in our 
colonies.” 


** Great Britain established § “ The Colonies did not then 
the Slave Trade in the reign of exist. r" 
Queen Elizabeth, who person- | 
ally took a share in it, 





“ Great Britain encouraged ** The Colonists, all this time, 
it in the successive reigns of took no share in it themselves, 
Charles 1. Charles II. and James merely purchasing what the Bri- 
il, by every means that could tish merchants brought them ; 
be devised. But it was William and doing therein what the ‘Bri- 


III. who outdid them all. With tish government invited them to 
Lord Somers for his minister, do, by every means in their 
he declared the Slave Trade to power. 
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be ‘ highly beneficial to the na- 
tion ;’ and that this was not 
meant merely as beneficial to 
the nation through the medium 
of the Colonial prosperity, is 
demonstrated by the Assiento 
Treaty, in 1713, with which the 
Colonies had nothing to do; 
and in which Great Britain binds 
herself to supply 144,000 slaves, 
at the rate of 4,800 annum, 
to the Spanish Colonies. From 
that time, till within a few years 
of the present time, our history 
is full of the various measures 
and grants, which passed for the 
encouragement and protection of 
the trade. 


** So much as to those who created and fostered the trade; and 
now let us sce, who it was that first marked it with disapprobation, 
and sought to confine it within narrower bounds. 


“ The Colonies began in 1760. 
South Carolina (then a British 
colony) passed an act to prohibit 
further importation ; but 


“* The Colonies, however, in 
1765, repeated the offence ; and 
a bill was twice read in the 
assembly of Jamaica, for the 
same purpose of limiting the 
iinportation of slaves ; when 


“ The Colonies, in 1774, 
tried once more ; and the assem- 
bly of Jamaica actually passed 


“ Great Britain rejected this 
act with indignation, and de- 
clared, a the Slave Trade 
was beneficial and necessary to 
the — country. The go- 
vernor, who passed it, was repri- 
manded ; and a circular was 
sent to all other governors, 
warning them against a similar 
offence. 


“« Great Britain stopped it, 
through the governor of that 
island, who seat for the assem- 
bly, and told them, that, con- 
sistently with his instructions, 
he could not give his assent : 
upon which the bill was dropped. 


“‘ Great Britain again re- 
sisted the restriction. Bristol 
and Liverpool * _ petitioned 





* « The conduct of this town, with regard to the slave trade and slavery, is 


too curious to pass without 


Liverpool was the great slave trader of afl. Liverpool 


remark. Within a very few years of = time 


invented and clun to all 


the enormities of the middie ay Liverpool defended the trade to last 
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two bills to restrict the trade ; 
but s 


*« The Colonies, by the agent 
of Jamaica, remonstrated against 
that report, and pleaded against 
it on all the grounds of justice 


against it, The matter was re- 
ferred to the Board of Trade, 
and that Board reported against 
it. 


“ Great Britain, by the mouth 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, then 
president of the Board, answered 
by the following declaration : 


and humanity ; but * We cannot allow the Colonies 
to check or discourage, in any 
degree, a traffic so beneficial 
to the nation.” And this was in 


1774!" P. 27. 


After the above expression of our opinions, it is almost 
needless to say, that we rest our of the gradual im- 
provement and final emancipation of the negroes ‘on other 
grounds than those of general and sadden transfer of colonial 

ty. Doubdless there are great difficulties to surmount 
and many dangers te encounter; but with a steady eye kept 
on the moral and religious improvement of the whole popula- 
tion, we see no reasons for absolute despair. In all such 
ehanges much must be left to the chapter of accidents ; or, 
as we should choose rather to express it, to the dispensations 
of Providence; but we look forward with some confidence to 
the cheering prospect of soon beholding a regular Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment provided for our West Indian Colonies ; 
and we are much gratified, that such a man as Mr. Barham, 
should have turned his attention to the same subject. It is 
with these feelings, that we think it oar duty to transfer to 
eur pages his “ Calculations of the expence of a Charch 
Establishment, and Schools for the Negro Slaves.” 





moment, not as & necessary evil, but as a good thing in itself. The sense of the 
nation, however, prevailed, and the trade was abolished. Stil! Liverpoo! would 
pot give wp the topic of slavery, and its voice is still heard more than any other 
on that subject; but (oh the miracie') it has suddenly changed sides, and the 
ultra advocate of the slave trade bas become the ultra declaimer against slavery ' 
How is this to be accounted for? Self-interest is pretty geverally worshipped, 
but seidom in so pubhc a way. But somethhug still more extraordmary has been 
reserved for this most mercantile town. It has not only changed sides diametri- 
cally within a very few years on this subject, but it is able at this moment to view 
the same thing in both ways at once. An ingenious merchant of that place has 
mvented a giass, by which, of directed to the West, slavery is seen as a monster o! 
such trighttul maguitude, that, im order te destroy it instantly, you ought to de- 
stroy all your colonics, but which same glass, if directed to the East, shows the 
same slavery ma ferm perfectly duminulive aud inoffensive.” 
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« If we suppose the eight hundred thousand slaves to be divided, 
as nearly as possible, into congregations of two thousand each, and 
that one clergyman could take on him the charge of two wy er 

tions, it would require two hundred clergymen for the 
whole ; and, farther, it would require fifty supernumerasies to assist 
those who might be disabled by sickness, and supply the vacancies 
as they occur. It seems almost indispensible that they should be 
married men, both for the sake of their own domestic society, and 
for the sake of furnishing examples to the slaves, of the married 
state as it ought to be. The buildings in the plantations, which it 
is proposed to throw up, would conveniently enough supply habi-. 
tations and churches ; and to each should be allotted a few acres 
of land for private use, but not enough to allow of any speculations 
of gain. Their stipends should not be such as to tempt worldly 
avidity, but sufficient to place them beyond the cares of any rea. 
sonable want. Above all, they should be freed from any undue 
solicitude respecting the families they may leave behind them. 


“ It does not seem, that a married couple vould live in 

decent comfort in those countries under 300d. per 

annum; this, therefore, would require, per annum #€.75,000 
“« To each congregation should be attached a negro 

clerk, a slave, selected for his good character and 

Christian conduct ; their pay might be 5/, per annum 

each ; and, as it should not.be taken from them after 


they were disabled, the amount might be - - 5,000 
“ Passages out and home, repairs of churches and dwel- 
lings, &c. &c. might be - - - 20,000 


“ It would require one Bishop for Jamaica, and two 

for the other colonies : these, besides a suitable resi- 

dence, could not have less than 4,000/. each - 12,000 
“ Three Deans, or coadjutors, to assist or succeed 

them, 2,000/. each - d . - - - 6,000 
“ Passages, &c. &c. - - - o-° - 2,000 


‘« Total church establishment o - £.120,000 


“ Taking the number of children to be educated at 

forty thousand, and dividing them into schools of 

fifty each, and supposing each teacher to attend four 

schools, it would require two hundred teachers, and 

fifty supernumeraries : as these persons ought to be 

of a description to assist the clergy as catechists and 

readers, a stipend of less than 200/. per annum would 

not be more than sufficient to maintain them, and 

thus we should want - - - . - - 50,000. 
“ Incidental charges would amount to, probably : 10,000 


60,000 
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‘¢ A sufficient fund for the s of all that were dis- 
abled in both services, for their widows and children, "e 
might require - - - .« - = ® 70,000 
* Church establishment, as stated before . - 120,000 





* Total for church establishment and schools - £250,000 





Appendix, p. 71. 


Having thus freely availed ourselves of the great local 
knowledge of Mr. B. on these interesting subjects, we can- 
not conclude this article without returning him our sincere 
thanks for the very candid spirit with which he has conducted 
his inquiries. We could have wished, indeed, that he had 
not hazarded those reflections on a great commercial town, 
which are contained at the bottom of p. 29. But with this 
single exception we do not hesitate to state, that his calm and 
dispassionate manner is more likely to benefit the cause of 
Slavery than all the declamations of Messrs. Wilberforce 
and Stephens, or than all the petitions which can be signed 
by unthinking multitudes. 


Art. X. Historical Illustrations of Quentin Durward; 
selected from the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, and 
other Authors. 8vo. pp.371. Knight. 1823. , 


THB sagacious reader has questionless observed, (or, if he 
have not, for the sake of our simile we exhort him to observe 
it,) that when a wild “ haggard of the forest,” hovers with 
slow and stately motion near the confines of a rookery, 
suddenly, the whole croaking popalation arouses itself in 
hasty pursuit; while tom-tits and sparrows, mingling with 
the circumambient throng, contribute their quota to the 
obstreperous clamour. Or, peradventure he has seen (for 
who has not?) a motley assemblage of “ mongrels, puppies, 
whelps, and hounds,—and curs of low degree,” grumbling 
and growling at each other; until they discern, at short 
distance, a solitary turnspit, gnawing with peculiar zest a 
delicious bone bestowed by the fat (we wish we could add, 


fair !) band of some greasy cook-wench—the bountiful re- 


ward of past exertions: instantly the whole canine congr 

gration scamper off, ‘“* helter skelter,” determined to lose 
nothing of the good cheer, which may be had by running 
for. The Author of “‘ Waverley,” et cetera, et cetera, 
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resembles more the stately bird above described, than the 
voracious, and it may be, half-starved animal last alluded 
to; but the anomalous race of scribblers that infest the 
public, we consider better designated by our Second meta- 

hor, than even by the hoarse screaming of our reoks, or the . 
insipid twittering of our sparrows. 

o sooner does the fertile imagination of the “ great 
Unknown” embody itseif in three fair volumes of letter- 
press—no sooner do the thousands pass from the pocket of 
the publishers, to the thousands, dormant in the pocket of 
the Author, than the whole noisy pack instantaneously give 
tongue in pursuit of the fortunate possessor of the bone; and, 
albeit, the cunning dog catches up the precious relic, and 
inserting his tail between his legs, steals off with the 
prize, yet do these creatures ingeniously contrive to pick 
up here and there a few scattered morsels, upon which they 
regale, with very singular pleasure. First, we have plays 
and melodrames ; then engraved illustrations ; then histo- 
rical illustrations; then—in truth we know not what! There 
is no pause, no interval. The novel is scarcely out of the 
hunds of the printers before it gives occasion to a hundred 
catch-penny publications, which we do not think much to the 
honour of literature. Yet, the fame of their original causes 
them to be bought, and—read? perhaps ; but we are doubt- 
ful. However, they sell, more or less; and it is amusing to 
perceive the avidity with which authors, editors and book- 
sellers run to dip their wooden spoons into the plum-porridge 
of the Scottish Novelist. 

We have before us a work of the nature in question, 
entitled, “ Historical [llustrations of Quentin Durward,” in 
the preface to which the writer lets us know that “ the 
execution of this plan has been unavoidably hasty, but it is 
_ hoped that no ‘material errors have escaped observation.” 
P.v. “ Unavoidably hasty!” and why! Because it was 

‘apprehended that certain unwelceme brothers and sisters— 
curs of all degrees, would be starting off, at the same period, 
and with the same object in view! use the book would 
lose all its interest, (interest, means sale! ) if not brought 
out while the reading public were busily employed upon 
Quentin Durward ! 

The great resource of this hasty writer, appears, as might 
be ‘expected to have been, the Memoirs of Philip de 
Comines ; which he has perused according to the best of our 
judgment, through the medium of a “‘ Table of Contents.” 

The circumstance may be ‘accounted for by the “* ynavoid- 
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able haste” which constramed him to adopt the most expedi- 
tious system. It may have given occasion, moreover, to the 
generous hope which the Preface expresses, that “ no 
material errors have escaped observation.” Errors, in a 
production like the present, can scarcely be any other than 
those of omission ; and of such, we shall clearly convict him. 
Bat there is u more serious charge to be exhibited ; and from 
which, the shelter of his anonymous target shall yield him no 
protection. His extracts are principally from an English 
translation of Comines Memoirs, published in 1674; for which 
service, he not only withholds an acknowledgment, but here 
and there modernizes the phraseology, as if to conceal the 
robbery and bear away the merit of a faithful translator. 
Yet “ the labour of such an inquiry,” as he thinks, “ is 
great* ;” and, in consequence, he seems inwardly to exult 
at the miraculous success of his toilsome investigation; and 
to contemplate a vast award both ef reputation and booty. 

Upon such a publication, much longer criticism would 
be wasted; we shall, therefore, apply ourselves directly to 
the Memoirs of Comines, and from thence extract, rather 
what has been omitted of interest in the volume under re- 
view, than what has been noticed ; in the supposition that 
it is already purchased by our readers to fill up the comple- 
ment of their libraries, and to adorn, in uniform gilding, the 
distinguished shelves which support the magnificent tomes 
of the “* Author of Waverley.” 

Whilst Charles the Bold was besieging Paris in 1464, a 
conference was agreed upon between himself and Louis, for 
the purpose of entering into a treaty of peace, at which the 
following dialogue is reported to have passed. We shall 
extract the whole passage, as it is curious and illustrates the 
character of both these Princes. 


“ The negotiation went on so far, that the King came one 
morning by water right over against our Camp, having drawn up 
a seed body of horse upon the bank of the River, but in the boat 
with him there were not above five or six besides the boatmen. 
Among those who attended him in the boat, there were Monsieur 
du Lau, Monsieur de Montauban (at that time Admiral of France) 
Monsieur de Montovillet and others. The Count de Charolois 
(afterwards Duke of Burgundy, his father Philip being then alive ;) 
and the Count de Saint Paul were at the same time upon the bank 
of the River on our side, attending his Majesty. The King 
accosted him in these words, ‘ Brother,’ (for his first wife was the 








as 





* Preface, p.iv. 
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King’s sister) shall I be safe if I come to you, and will you assure 
me?’ The Count replied, ‘ As safe as a brother ought to be.’ 
Then the King came on shore, and the aforesaid Lords with hin. 
The Count de Charolois and the Count de St. Paul received him 
with great honour (as reason good they should) and he, being not 
sparing after the compliments were passed, began in this manner : 
‘ Brother, I find now you are a gentleman and of the family of 
France.’ * Why so?” replied the Count de Charolois. * Because,’ 
(said the King) ‘ when I sent my Ambassador lately to Lisle 
towards your father and yourself, and that fool Morvillier * talked 
so saucily to you, you sent me word by the Archbishop of Narbon 
(who is a gentleman, and indeed he has shewn himself'so, for every 
one is pleased with him) that before the year came about, I should 
repent me of what Morvillier had said to you. You have been as 
good as your word, and much before your time was expired,’ 
Which words the King delivered pleasantly and smiling, knowing 
the humour of the person to whom he spoke to be such, that he 
would be tickled at such an expression, and, in truth, veey pleased 
him exceedingly. Then the King went on, ‘ It is with such — 
that I would deal, who are punctual to their per ye and after- 
wards he disavowed whatever Morvillier had said to him, and 
denied that he had given him any such commission.” Mem, of 
Phil. de Com. transl. from the Ed. of “ Denys Godefrog Councellor 
end Historiographer to the French King,” 1674. P. 56, 7. 


If the reader compare with this passage the conversations 
between Louis and Charles in the last volume of ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward,” it will evidently appear to have been the basis 
upon which they were built. And he will also observe with 
what admirable tact the author has conceived and drawn the 
character of Louis. But to seize some prominent feature, 
and with a delicate and masterly hand to work in vivid and 
picturesque colourings, is one of the least merits of this 
surprising writer. 


“ His retinue” (speaking of the Duke) “ absolutely blazed with 
gold and silver ; for the wealth of the Court of England being 
exhausted by the wars of York and Lancaster, and the expenditure 
of France limited by the economy of the Sovereign, that of 
Burgundy was, for the time, the most magnificent in Europe.” 
Quentin Durward, Vol, Ll. p. 47. 


Comines remarks, that 


‘«« At that time the subjects of the house of Burgundy were very 
rich, by reason of the aforesaid long peace which they had enjoyed ; 








* Morvillier was the Ambassador, whose unbecoming lauguage was made a 
pretence for the war between France and Burgundy. 
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by the goodness of their Prince’’ (Philip, surnamed the Goon) 
** who laid but few taxes upon them; so that,.in my judgment, if 
any country might be called then the Land of Promise it was this » 
country, which abounded in wealth and repose, more than ever it’, 
did since, and it is now three and twenty years since their miseries 
began. The expenses and habits both of women and men were 
great and extravagant; their entertainments and banquets more , 
profuse than in any other place that I ever saw. Their baths and. 
their treats for women lavish and disorderly, and many times _ 
immoderate. I speak of women of inferior degree. In short, the | 
subjects of that house were then of opinion no Prince was able to 
deal with them, at least to impoverish them; and now, in the 
whole world, | do not know any people so desolate ; and I fear, the 
sins of their prosperity have pulled down this adversity upon them ; 
and particularly, because they did not own and acknowledge that " 
all good things proceed from God, who distributes and disposes of 
them, as he pleases.” Mem. p. 8. an 


It is pleasant to observe an historian, in times of ignorance, | 
dissoluteness and atrocity, entertain so true and edifying a 
feeling of devotion; a feeling, unmingled by the savage 
barbarism of feudal domination, or the enthralling influence , 
of monastic bigotry. Butto resume. Amongst the most un-— 
pardonable we should not forget the making Cardinal Balue, 
Bishop of Verdun. The French edition of the Memoirs 
says, that the first contriver of the iron cages at the castle of 
Lockes was the “* Bishop of Verdun :” which, the compiler / 
of the “ Illustrations,” whether misled by the translator, or, 
of his own accord, interprets “‘ ( Balue.)” See p.64. Balue 
was the son of a miller, or as some think, a tailor of Verdun. 
He was presented by John de Melun to Louis XI. who 
made him Almoner, and gave him the Abbacies of Fécamp 
dua Bec, and St. Ouen de Rouen. He was afterwards 
Intendant of Finances, Bishop of Evreux, and subsequently 
of Angiers, but never of ~ aa ta See “* Preuves et Obser- 
vations sur les Mem. de Ph. de Com. Liv. IL. p. 419.” 

We think we have now aufliciently demonstrated that there 
are very ‘‘ material errors,” in a volume purporting to con- 
tain full aud exact “ [Illustrations of Quentin Durward * .” 





® Another curious passage of Quentin Durward, may be illustrated here. 
« * You disapprove of our giving way to this hot-headed envoy,’ said the King. 
* By no means,’ said Dunois, ‘ I meddie not with matters beyond my sphere. I 
was but thinking of asking a boon of your Majesty.’ ‘ A boon, Dunois,—what is 
it? You are an unfrequett saitor, and may count on our favour.’ ‘I would 
then, your Majesty would send me to Evreux to regulate the Clergy,’ said — 
Dunois, with military frankness. ‘ That were indeed beyond thy sphere,’ 
replied the King smilingly. ‘ 1 might order priests as well,’ replied the Count, 
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We have not exhibited one third of these; and we are sure, 
were it worth the trial, that it would be easy to furnish forth 
another volume with nearly as much merit as the present. 
We think likewise that we have made good our opinion upon 
the medium by which the dapper little gentleman obtainetl 
thé dish he has served up to us. For had he proceeded 
regularly through the narration, from which he has quoted 
with pomp enough, is it possible that the omissions we have 
noticed could have occurred—making all necessary allowances 
for any extraordinary thickness of the pericraniam? We 
trow not: nevertheless he knew it to be his duty “ carefully 
to supply any illustration of the narrative which is furnished 
by authentic relations,” p. 12, ‘To say the truth, the book is 
neither bulky nor expensive; it is, moreover, perfectly 
harmless; but we dislike unfounded pretensions. We dis- 
like the system of “ getting up,” in which the “ trade” have 
too much, and too long indulged ; and we are totally at war 
with the unfair and delusive character of the volume, whether 
as founded opon the partiality of its Illustrations, or as 
sanctioning an undae belief that it is a work of care and 
labour—and learning. 
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Arv. XI. The Footman's Directory, and Butler's Re- 
membrancer ; or, the Advice of Onesimus to his young 
Friends: comprising, Hints on the Arrangement and 
Performance of their Work ; Rules for setting out Tables 
and Sideboards ; the Art of Waiting at Table, and con- 
ducting large and small Parties ; Directions for cleaning 
Plate, Glass, Furniture, Clothes, and all other Things 
which come within the Care of a Man-servant ; and Ad- 
vice respecting Behaviour to Superiors, Tradespeople, and 
Fellow-servants. With an Appendix, comprising various 
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‘ as my Lord Bishop of Evreux, or my Lord Cardinal, if he likes the title better, 
can exercise the soldiers of your Majesty's guard.’ ”’ 

This circumstance is historical ; although not relating to the Count de Dunois, 
but to the Count Dammartin, (probably Antony de Chabannes, Grand Pannetier 
of Frauce in 1439,) as appears by the following extract. 

* Il avoit (Baluc) tant inclination pour la guerre qu'il se trouvoit A Ja revue 
troupes, et payoit Iui-méme les soldats qu’ou avoit levez contre cette Ligue, que 
les Mécontens nommerent du bien pubic. Les Seigneurs de la cour étoient peu 
contens de ce procéde; et le Comte de Dammartin demanda au Koi la permission 
Waller regler le Clergé, et de faire la fonction d’Eréque, puisque le Prélat faisoit le 
sienne,”” Moreri. 
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al Receipts and Tables. Second: Edition. | With con.’ 
siderelle Additions and Improvements: ' 12me. \' pp, ‘B36: 
Price ds. boards. Hatchard and Son. 1823. , 


W8 know not how to excuse ourselves for having avarieaken, 3 
the first. edition of this useful little book; but the. best 
amends we can make for the failure is to introduce our read, 
ers to the present ‘‘ considerably improved and enlarged’. 
reprint. as 

The Introduction is not prepossessing; it is evidently’ 
above the cut of a Footman or even a Butler ; and if it had not 
put us into good humour by comparing Gehazi to the: ser- 
vants of a medical gentleman, extorting money from the ‘poor’ 
whom their master intended to cure for nothing, we should | 
haye been tempted to throw down the book in a passion asa 
forgery, nearly akin to a religious novel ; but upon a little. 
further enquiry we were convinced that the greater part ol; 
the. yolume. is genuine. The {utroduction, and a few other;, 
chapters, are the only morsels in bad taste, and these we, sas»; 

ect were furnished by the lady and gentleman. to. whom, 
[r.-Onesimus returns thanks in his Advertisement. »»Tbey 
night as well have omitted sach phrases as ‘* moral govern» 
mént,”** careful foresight,” “ cheerfal enjoyment,” and others: 
of the same tap which were never forged in a pantry: ‘And 
er might Att also have omitted telling us, that'** Jw 
b’s master Laban shifted and shuffled him about for'twent¥™ 
years, and changed his wages ten times.” The fact is ande-* 
niable ; but Rittpture should not be treated with so httle’ €e-" 
remony. 

To come, however, to the Batler himself ; his modes of. 
describing and arguing can only be understood by a sample. 
And passing over his hints about early rising, blacking shoes, 
cleaning knives and forks, brushing clothes ; not waiting to: 
partake of his excellent breakfast or lunch, we shall ex-. 
tract such of his dinner directions as appear most, west: of; 
notice. : 


‘« Now, Joseph, we will leave the company, as it were, en 
themselves over their fish and wine, while we turn aside, oo 
a.conference. I will first observe what you ought not, tod 
while waiting at dinner ; and then give direction’ what ;you, 
to do, therefore, you, Edward and John, be on the aeien? | 
am | cing to Joseph. 1+ .wsondg 
Thile waiting at dinner, . never. be picking your. pa 


maton your head, or any other en our; body 
blow: your nose in the room ; if yon & haye.a ae a — 
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doing it, do it on the outside of the door: but do not sound your 
nose like a trumpet, that all the house may hear when you blew it,’’ 
P. 97. i 

« Do not yawn or gape, or even sneeze, if you can avoid it ; 
and as to hawking and spitting, the name of such a thing is enough 
to forbid it, without a command. » When you are standing behind 
a person, to be ready to change the plates, &c. do not put your 
hands on the back of the chair, as it ia very im roper though I 
have seen some not only do so, but even beat a ki of tune upon 
it with their fingers, Instead of this, stand upright with your 
hands hanging down or befére you, but not folded.” P. 98. 

« Always serve ginger-beer, soda-water, or any thing of that 
kind, while it is in a state of effervescence, or else it is not zood. 
If there should be more than one person ata time who wants 
it, and one bottle holds enough, let the glasses be quite ready for 
each person, that you may let them all have it while it is brisk ; 
you therefore must be quick in doing it; but do not put your 
thumb or finger into the neck of the bottle, while you carry it to 
the others, when you have served one, but have a cork in your 
hand to put in, if wanted, which it will be unless you are very 
quick, or else the liquor will get flat.” P. 104, 

“If at any time you should not have wine enough out, and 
more should de called for, try to catch your master’s eye, if 
cannot provide it without him, and then go out of the room. If, 
after waiting a few minutes, you find he does not come, go back 
again, and tell him that a person wishes to speak fo him. Never 
say, ** There is no more wine out,’? or any thing of that sort, as, 
if you do, you will make yourself appear very ignorant of proper 
behaviour, and render your master liable to be ridiculed for your 
want of consideration.” P. 115. 

‘I shall now proceed to give you and James directions how to 
manage a party of fourteen to dinner, to which 1 hope Joseph, 
John, and Edward, will pay attention, as there are many things 
more to be done in a party of fourteen, than in a party of six. 
if you have any Dukes, Earls, Lords, or persons of title, to dine, 
you should be very particular to serve them acgording to their 
priority of rank; therefore no one whe does not know them per- 
sonally should be allowed to hand the plates, but only the sauces, 
vegetables, bread, &c.” P. 127. 

“ Half past six o'clock.—Begin, if dark, to light up your lamps 
and candles; be sure to have plenty of lights in the passages, 
pantry, and other places which you may have to go through; get 
the dish and plate warmers ready on the table, the bread put round 
in the napkins, and the chairs set round the table in their proper 
places, When the cook has dished up the dinner, be quick in 
putting it on the table, that it may not get cold. If you have 
ice-pails to ice the wine, let this be done ; be careful not to dirty 
the pails in putting the ice “— a hot plate be put round to 

M 
VOL. xx. nov. 1823. 
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‘each person, and the soup plates to the ‘left: of the persons who 
setve at top and bottom, pretty near the tureen. Take a wew round 
the room, to see if every thing is in its _ place. As it de- 


pends n you, William, to conduct the dinner, you will have 
time to look ee the table and on the side-board and side-tables, 
while the rest will bring up the things to you. Do not flurry. your. 
self in running up and down stairs to fetch things; the others 
must do that, as they have no particular charge upon them, and 

ou will have the care and arrangement of the whole : therefore 
Leap yourself coal and collected, as your head on such occasions 
must work more ‘than your hands. 

“ Having now brought you, William, to the setting on the first 
course, and every thing in readiness in the dining-room, we will 
proceed to the arrangement and waiting at table. 5 

* The first thing which you should do is to appoint a person to 
assist you in handing the wine, and taking the things fron off the 
table and putting them on. I shall suppose that James is fixed on 
for this. You, William, should stand a little to the left of the 
earver, at the bottom of the table, and have one waiter to ‘the 
rightof the carver, then he will be ready to take any thing from 
you, and hand it to the person whom it is for. You, James, take 
your standing to the left of the carver, at the top of the table, 
and have a waiter the same as William: let the other two stand 
on the middle of the table, one on-each side. You, William 
afd James, should hold the plates to the carvers, then give them 
to the other persons who wait, for them to hand to the company. 
Let each one have his own side to wait on, so as not to be run- 
ning round the table: let those two persons who assist you at top 
and bottom, be the persons who shall fetch up the dishes, &c. and 
hand them to you; they ought to luok over the bill of farce, and be 
perfectly acquainted how it is to go on the table, or they cannot 


-hand it properly. If those two persons have the bill of fare, they 


can set the dishes on their trays as they are to go on the table; 


-for as the covers will be on the dishes, you will not be able to see 


what is in them without taking the covers off, which does not look 
well before company. j 

** As you, William, are at the bottom of the table, and near 
the sideboard, if you have time you may pour out the beer, toast 
and water, or any thing of this kind when wanted; but I think it 
best for you, or any one who takes charge of the dinner, to be 


near the carver to see and hear the wants ‘of tlie coniparly ; thete- 


fore; let the others do it. I do not- mean, by what i have ‘said, 
that either of you are only to do just what is allotted'to you; 28, 
for instance, you, William, would not stand to lear a person call 
for a thing the second time, if all the rest were busy; jor if 
the person who is on one side should see several plates want chang- 


ing on the other, and none on his own side, he will not stand like 
& post, and not help.” ‘P. 129, ht isuiee £ 2) ciel 
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. After reading these paragraphs, whe can deny that we live 
ia:an age of wonders, Oar forefathers never heard of a Bat- 
ler’s Remembrancer, except as a subject for the jokes and 
gibes of Swift; their descendants have three hundred pages 
ef advice for the panfry, executed with much spirit-and 
erigiaality, and worthy of being bound up with Mrs. Randell, 
and ascribed, whether justly or not we can hardly determine, 
to the classic pen of Dr. Kitehener. 


If the work had not been disfigured by some dabbler in | 


modern Theology, we should have said that it deserved a 
place in all parochial libraries. The good butler himself is 
well drawn, the very king of old servants. Prosy, particu- 
lar, pompous, good-natured, and occasionally jocose, he is 
well calculated to instruct the rising  pheling xa in practices 
and principles which ran some risk of being forgotten. But 
not contented with allowing the parlour and the kitchen to 
profit by this worthy person’s advice, some spiritual coxcomb 
has furnished the Doctor with the Introduction already men- 
tioned, and with a chapter on religion towards the close of 
the volume, in which foot-boys are told that the first Christain 
duty is net to mind whether their masters and fellow-servants 
are of their way of thinking with respect to the outward cere- 
inonies of worship. ‘This is contemptible cant. ‘The ocea- 
sional preaching of the veteran himselfis all very well. But 
to tack on a Postscript about liberality and ‘* the Bible 
only,” and other topics of the same description, is not quite 
fair. Onesinus’s own Postscript is much more to the pur- 
pose, and should shame the pious lady or gentleman who has 
so unsuccessfully meddled with his lucubrations. He gives 
us an Appendix full of household receipts, and ‘‘ a Table of 
priority or precedency among ladies and gentlemen, intended 
as a guide to servants in waiting on them, to serve them ac- 
cording to their respective ranks.” We shall hope to see a 
third edition from which all spurious matter is faithfully ex- 
punged. | 





iam ~—= - 





Arr. XJI. An Historical Skeich of the International 
Policy of Modern Europe, us connected with the Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Nature and of Nations, ny 

. 1etth some Remarks on the Holy Aliiance. By the Hon. 

' Frederick Eden; of Lincotn’s Inn, Barrister at’ Law, 

“Sve. Pp. 114. Marray. 1823. BI 

Tus is a sensible pamphlet; but we do not exactly com- 

prehend its application to the a of the present 
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times. Mr, Eden enumerates the principal authors apon 
the Law of Nations; adverts briefly but distinctly to, its va- 
rioas branches ; to the treaties that. have arisen out of it, 
and.the part which different nations have taken: in it. Ho 
proceeds ‘to trace the Federal system from its origin in 
Greeve, and its revival in Italy, to the Congress of Vienna 
atid the Holy Alliance; and the conclusion obviously dedu- 
cible from his able sketch, is, that England was.and is bound 
to preserve the balance of power; and that the principle of 


non-interference bas never n acted upon, but to the mani- 
fest detriment of our country.. 


“ The general adoption of these maxims by the nations which 
compose the European Commonwealth, has produces that long 
succession of wars ard negociations, by which they have unceas. 
ingly endeavoured to repress the ‘spirit of aggrandizement and 
and conquest, and the abuse which an aspiring nation might make 
of its superiority and power. For this was the object of the fa. 
mous Triple League, and of all the measures which King William 
opposed to the ambition of Louis XIV. Such was also the Grand 
Aifiance, and the stipulations by which the Treaty of Utrecht 
prevented the Union of Spain, with either the French or Aus- 
trian crowns. And the same principle, in latter times, dictated 
the opposition of Great Britain to the dismemberment of the 
Austrian monarchy, and the resistance of Frederick of Prussia to 
the exchange which Austria projected, in 1778, of the Nether- 
lands for the Bavarian succession, by which the internal balauce 
of Germany would have been entirely overturned. But the part 
which the different European nations have respectively borne in 
these transactions has depended on their geographical situation, their 
wealth and power, afd the peculiar disposition of their inhabi- 
tants. Some states, and more particularly, according to an emi- 
nent French publicist *, those of inferior order, have been -h 
by a cautious neutrality, to preserve their independence under -t 
general influence of public law, and the more immediate, protet- 
tion of some powerful neighbour. But the great monatchies,of 
the continent and the insular empire of Great Britain, have.as- 
pired to a more decided lead in public affairs, ‘Ihe former have 
each alternately endangered by their ambition, or protected by 
wise and moderate councils, the peace and independence of . Lu- 
rope; while it has been the boast and good fortune of Great Bri- 
tain to be more peculiarly the guardian of these great interests, 
and, by systematically opposing tyranny and oppression, to hold 
the balance of power amidst contentions of her neighbours. 
This delicate othice, to which every great country has. at. times 
aspired, requires that a nation ‘shoul not only sufficient 
power to make her remonstrances and interference effectual, but 
also that moral consideration and influence which are inspired by 





* Favie:. 
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an habitual respect for public law, and by the absence of all tempt. 
ation to seek territorial aggrandizement. These requisite qualities, 
it is evident, wilt not be found aniong the weaker-states, ‘who are 
themselves the objects of protection, nor among the great military 
nations of ‘the continent, whom the possession of power has gene 
rally tempted to‘its abuse ; and whom the jealousies ‘and :embar, 
rassmmients inseparable from a doubtful frontier and a. close .prox> 
imity to other states, must frequently divert from steadily pursu- 
ing @ liberal and comprehensive line of policy. But they, are all 


united ia the happy situation of an insular empire, which equally — 


provents-all collision with her neighbours, and all plans of conti- 
nental aggrandizement. To Great Britain, therefore, has the 
maintenance of this equilibrium been committed * ; in which of- 
fice she has, with a few’occasional exceptions, displayed a wis- 
dom, integrity, and fortitude, which have rendered her the re- 
fuge and: protector of the oppressed,—* the arbitress of Europe, 
and the tutelary angel of the human race t.”| P. 43. ¥ 
“« This system, which has uniformly provoked the undisguised 
hatred, or affected contempt of all the oppressors of mankind {, 
has taught its different members to consider themselves as natupally 
placed in‘a state of amity, and has thus united them by more sa- 
cred ‘and indissoluble bonds than mere positive treaties can afford. 


It has opposed barriers to the ambition of the more powerful ~ 


states, and has conferred on the weaker a — of security, un- 
known in ancient times, and has ensured to all “ that happy mix» 
tare of union and independence, which, while it ‘asserts their, se- 
parate freedom §;’? connects them for the purposes of mutual im- 
provement, and excites them to an honourable: competition, for 
pre-eminence. yd i 

‘© While it enlarges the sphere of their relations, it has also re- 
gulated their measures by the principles of equity and justice, and 
has thus rendered their existence and happiness, in a great mea- 
sure, independent of the contingencies of fortune, and the casual 
appearance of extraordinary talents. It has introduced into their 
correspondence a becoming courtesy and decorum, has abolished 
the severities. and insolent triumphs of ancient warfare, and has 
limited its objects to compensation for the past, and security for 
the future. If it has not entirely extinguished, it has at least smiti- 
gated national animosities, and ribed: that deadly hatred-and 
inexorable resentment, which dictated in the Roman Senate: the 
extermination of Carthage q, And finally, it has cheeked, he 





* Mr. Backe, Regicide Peace, vol, viii, 537, m : 
+ Regicide Peace, vol, vii. 158. - 
¢ Thus Predefick of Prassia lays down the following directions for his Profes- 
sor uf Public Law. (‘ Foutefois at avertiea la jeanesse qee cx droit Pablique, 
magquant de puissauce corrective pourles le faire observer, 0’) st qu'un fain fan - 
tome que les Souverains. étalent dans factums, et dans les Manilesies, ys méme 
quiils ¢ violemt.”"—Thiebault, Souvenirs, &c. vol. 5. 159. lanaiiey sabia: 
*« Aud Buonaparte expressed early siotilor séfitiments to a deputation Of the 
University of Leyden, which was headed by the Professorof: Publicdaw.” 
*§ 10 Gibbon, 162.” “@ Delenda est Carthago.” 
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rapid advance of conquest, and raised an insuperable barrier to 
the return of an universal monarchy, by maintaining a regular 
equilibrium of power, and cherishing those lofty feelings of ‘na- 
tional independence, which have survived the severest trials, and 
have rescued the liberty of the civilized world from the bigotry 
of Spain, the tyranny of Austria, the over-weening insolence of 
Lewis XIV. and the iron despotism of Buonaparte.” P. 50. 


These opinions are illustrated by a glance at the History 
of Europe from the age of Charles V. to the times in which 
we live, and the treaties which grew out of the downfall of 
Buonaparte are submitted to the test of those rales of inter- 
national law, by which Mr. Eden contends that Europe 
should be governed. We shall not attempt to follow him 
through the details of this subject. Whether it was right 
to divide Italy among its present rulers, or to punish Sax- 
ony and Denmark for their adherence to revolutionary 
France, or to enlarge the power of the House of Orange, 
ave points which have been fuily discussed in and out of 
Parliament; points upon which it was not to be expected 
that Mr. Eden could throw new light, or that the opinions 
already formed by the adherents and opponents of adminis- 
tration would undergo any material alteration. The ool 
portion of these treaties which can be considered a subject of 
present interest, is the ‘* Holy Alliance ;” and the inference 
to which Mr, Eden's reasoning tends, although he refrains 
from drawing it out in an express proposition, is, that the 
coalition against free institutions and reformed governments 
should be resisted for the same purpose and in the same man- 
ner as the Family Compact of the Bourbons, or the Armed 
Nentrality of the Empress Catharine. Such at least is the 
interpretation which we put upon the following and several 
supilar passages. 


“ This union of the great military sovereigns is not moré op+ 
posed to the principles of public law, than to the ancient federal 
maxims of the European Commonwealth. ‘That wise and excel. 
lent system secured the tranquillity and independence of the civi- 
lized world ; not by the greater nations assuming an amphictyonie¢ 
control, which must necessarily press exclusively on their feebler 
neighbours, but by maintaining among themselves a salutary jea- 
lousy of each other’s conduct, and a constant equililium of power. 
And as long as these principles. retained their full operation, so 
long were all its members, from the most potent empire to the 
humblest republic, equally secure of their independence. But 
there exists, on the other hand, no security that the present 


union may not only reduce the feebler states to an entire vassa- 
lage on the great military monarchs, but that it may not itself, at 
4 
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no remote period, degenerate intoa league of spoliation and parti- 
tion, to which even its most powerful members may fall a sa- 
crifice. we 

** Nor is this system less unfavourable to the progress of liteta- 
ture, and the social and political improvement of mankind, for it 
will certainly extinguish all activity of mind and freedom of dis. 
cussion. It will also be found equally fatal to individual liberty 
and personal security, by depriving those who had been guilty of 
political offences of an asylum in Europe, and compelling them to 
seek for refuge in another hemisphere; and thus it would agaim, 
renew all the evils of universal monarchy, without its general 
tranquillity or transifory splendour.”” P. 110. 


The only part of the question upon which we differ mates 
rially from Mr. Eden, is the advantage to be derived from 
such statements as these. If the Holy Alliance should at- 
tempt to bring feebler states into vassalage, should degene- 
rate into q league of spoliation and partition, and threaten 
to iatrodace the evils of universal monarchy, no time ought 
to be lost in organizing a systematic opposition to it. Such 
of its members as sit more loosely to the confederacy should 
be detached from it at any sacrifice ; and strict union should 
be cemented among those states of Europe which are ‘ne 
parties to the grand treaty, and are most exposed to become 
its victims. | 

But we are not convinced of the wisdom of negociating, 
and coalescing, and arming, in opposition to tendencies and 
ultimate consequences. Next to the folly of such a league 
as the Holy Alliance, we should incline to place the folly 
of a countervailing coalition. Until the Continental Sove- 
reigns are guilty of an act of spoliation, we should pay very 
little attention to their disposition so to do. And we are sa- 
tisfied that the treaty of which so much has been said, and the 
condemnation of which seems to be the chief object of Mr. 
Eden’s labours, is best met as the British governmént has 
niet it, by calmly disowning its connection and its principJes. 
There is no advantage except to stock-jobbers and news- 
papers, in keeping up a perpetual alarm of approaching war. 
When the inclinations with which the allies are charged 
break out into overt acts, it will be time enough to resist 
them. And there will be no insuperable difficulty m form- 
ing a@league for that purpose. But to argue as Mr. Eden 
does, froin the necessity of preserving the balance of power, 
to the necessity of teaching Europe to think more oor- 
rectly respecting free institutions, is at once an inconclusive 
and unstatesmanlike proceeding. 
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Art. X11. ‘Don Juan. Cantos TX. Xi XT. 8m. 
Pp. 72. ts. Hunt. 2823. © ' 


Wit any appeal to the conscience ‘of Lord Byron, to the 
common decency and common feeling which he has ontraged, 
and the literary reputation which he has so materially dimi- 
nished by his own wilful act, we have entirely done. Our 
present purpose is merely to inquire, and that in the shortest 
possible manner, how far he has in the present instance suc- 
ceeded, or is likely to succeed, in serving the interests of. the 
firm in which he has thought fit to become an active partner. 
Had the characteristic little specimen of the “‘cheap and 
nasty,” which now lies before us, in the shape of three four- 
penny cantos, been concocted by any other member of that 
tirm, its intrinsic talent would hardly have entitled it to the 
wivilege of being criticised ; but the public attention which 
rd Byron’s former works have engrossed, and the notice 
which has been already taken of the former parts of Don 
Juan, render it advisable to persevere in our nauseous task. 
The three cantos under present discussion have only served 
to confirm.us in the gratifying conviction which we before 
expressed, that Lord Byron’s anxiety in the cause of mis- 
chief has been detrimental to his success. ‘The meanest 
understanding cannot be imposed upon by such palpable 
bravadoes as the following: 
« Just now, 
In taking up this paltry sheet of paper, 
My busom underwent a glorious glow, 
And my internal spirit cut a caper.” P. 25, 
« Thus far, go forth, thou lay, which I will back 
Against the same given quantity of rhyme, 
For being as much the subject of attack 
As ever yet was any work sublime, 


. By those who love to say that white is black. 
So much the better!” P. 72. 


Nor will such ungracious and wry-faced attempts at tri- 
umphant pleasantry, as the twenty-first stanza in the ninth 
canto exhibits, weigh against the internal evidence of rank- 
ling spleen and mortified pride, afforded by the whole 
seventy-two pages before us. The case is perfectly plain. 
Lerd Byron has perceived too late that publte opinion ‘has 
connected him, more than he may. approve, with the Rimi- 
nists, or Cocknico-Carbonari, or whatever name may rejoice 
the ears of the literary club which he has been pleased to 
found at Pisa. As obvious must it have become to his ‘tact 
and observation, that these his chosen friends are scouted 
both by Whig and Tory as a gang of despicable Pilgarlics, 
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insensible alike to Englisls prejudices, . English puréiits, 
English humour, and the comforts of an English fireside. 
Alike coarse, fluttering, and insignificant, their body collec- 
tive bas been roughly brushed away, like a nauseous flesh-fly, 
from the front of Whiggism on which it crawled for a while, 
and not even Lord Byron himself: has escaped) a portion, of 
the disgrace. The temperate, keen, and gentlemanlike stric- 
tures, attributed to Mr. Jeffrey, representing,..as, they natu- 
rally do, the opinion of his party, on the conduct and writings 


of Lord Byron, have been the death-blow. to his Lerdsbip’s | 


self-love. 7 iy held 
« This was the most unkindly cut of all ;” — 

And the tone of good temper and moderation in whieh:he 
appears (p. 28.) to receive the reproof, .is falsified: by the 
whole context. Aware that the remarks. of the, Edinburgh 
Review are as unanswerable as they are unassailable; and at 
a loss how to vent the mortified feelings which they havetin- 
spired, the noble bard starts from his fawning posture at the 
feet of Mr. Jeffrey, to fly with the undistinguishing fury of a 
mad dog at every other person and thing which cav,command 
the respect, claim the forbearance, or gratify the predileetions 
of Englishmen. From the king to the humblest. individual 
of this empire, ta Br 


‘«* Which ’tis the common cry and lie to vaunt as 
A moral country ;” P. 71. | 


from the Duke of Wellington to good-natured Sir William 
Curtis, from Shakspeare to ‘‘ the gentle Euphues,” (Heaven 
knows who!) from Queen Elizabeth to the living “ Lady 
Carolines and Frances’s,” ‘* the drapery Misses,” and “ the 
Blues,” nothing escapes him. The same wretched sarcasms 
on the memory of | 


“* Carotid artery cutting Castlereagh,” 


** That long spout 
Of blood and water, leaden Castlereagh,” 


which disgraced the former cantos of Don Juan, and the 
same dull declamations against the great Captain of the age, 
are repeated ‘‘ usque ad nauseam: enlivened, however, by 
a brainless French pua, which has grown stale in the mouth 
of the veriest badaud of the Palais Royal, and which stunds 
as the frontispiece of this delectable farrago. His native 


country is designated, 


« Of those true sons the mother, . 
Who butchered half the earth, and bullicd t’other.” P. 46. 
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526 Don Juan. 
St. Paul's, as seen over London, is 


“ A huge dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head—” 


In short, the same tone of rabid defiance is kept up 
throughout, excepting where the writer is betrayed into 
good hamour by an opportunity of creating disgast. The 
amours of an antiquated virago, and the penalties of youthful 
cdissipation, are dwelt upon with the vapid. chuckle of a quack 
doctor, and the exploits of a feot-pad are commemorated in 
a professed plagiarism from Pierce Egan, or some other 
scribbler of P. C, anecdotes and highway slang. 

As to the story, it is a mere thread, and totally destitute, 
thank Heaven! of those attractions by which vice knows how 
to recommend himself. Joln Johnson, though a bad hus- 
band, by his own confession, was a cool, whimsical, military 
philosopher, possessing a fund of eccentric hamour in his 
way; Duda and her companion were very suflicient decoy- 
ducks ; and the escape from the seraglio, and flight across the 
frontier, offered a wide field for romantic and amusing adven- 
tare. -Now mark the difference. The above personages are 
not once named, and the whole tale may be comprized as 
follows. Juan arrives at St. Petersburgh with Savaroff’s 
dispatches ; is presented to the Empress Catherine in “ un- 
curdled stockings,” and 

“* Brilliant breeches, bright as a Cairn Gorme,’’ 


is by her first taken into keeping, and next sent to England 
on a political mission, where the story leaves him in the 
character of Giovanui in Loadon, and in the full enjoyment 
of ton and notoriety. Such is a full abstract of the three 
cantos before us. It would be difficult to quote any passage 
illustrative of the main argument, without insult to our 
female readers, and we shall therefore confine ourselvés to the 
four first stanzas of each canto, as detached specimens of 
delicate sarcasm, sublime reflection, and clear reasoning. 


Canto IX, 
1, 
* Oh, Wellington ! (or ‘ Vilainton’—for Fame 

Sounds the herore syllables both ways; 
France could not even conquer your great name, 

But punned it down to this facetious phrase— 
Beating or beaten she will laugh the same) 

You have obtained great pensions and much praise ; 
Glory like your’s should any dare gainsry, 
Humunity would rise, and thunder ‘ Nay * ! 


- — ee — 








* & Query Ney? Printers devil. 
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“ T don’t think that you used K—n—rd quite well 
In Marinét’s affair—in fact ’twas shabby, 
And like some other things won't do to tell 
Upon your tomb im Westminster's old abbey. i 
Upon the rest ’tis not worth while to dwell, ae 
Such tales being for the tea hours of some tabby ; ue 
But though your years as maa tend fast to Zero, a 
In fact your Grace is still but a young Heros ‘be 


IIT, 


‘¢ Though Britain owes (and pays you too) so much, 
Yet Europe doubtless owes you greatly more ; 
You have repaired Legitimacy’s crutch, 
A prop not quite so certain as before : : 
The Spanish, and the French as well as Duteh, ay 
Have seen, and felt, how strongly you restore ; ri: 
And Waterloo has made the world your debtor, 
(I wish your bards would sing it rather better.) 


IV. 


** You are ‘ the best of cut-throats :’?—do not start ; 
The phrase is Shakspeare’s, and not misapplied :— 
War's a brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting art, 
Unless her cause by Right be sanctified. 
If you have acted once a generous part, 
The World, not the World’s masters, will decide, VE 
And I shall be delighted to learn who, ( 
Save you and yours, have gained by Waterloo?” P. 3. | 


Canto X. 
I, 


‘* When Newton saw an apple fall, he found 
In that slight startle from his contemplation— 
’Tis said (for 1’l1 not answer above ground 
For any sage’s creed or calculation—) 
A mode of proving that the earth turned round 
In & most natural whirl, called * Gravitation ;’ 
And this is the sole mortal-who could grapple, 
Since Adam, with a fall, or with an apple. 


II. 


Man fell with apples, and with apples rose, 
If this be tfue; for we must deem the mode 
In which Sir Isaac Newton could disclose 
Through the then unpaved stars the turnpike road, 
A thing to couaterbalance human woes, 
For ever since immortal man hath glowed 
With all kinds of mechanics, and full soon 
Steam-engines wil! conduct him to the Moen. 


‘ 
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Ill. 


“ And wherefore this exordium?—Why, just now, 
) In taking up this paltry sheet of paper, 
' My bosom underwent a glorious glow, 
; And my internal spirit cut a caper : 
And though so much inferior, as I know, 
To those who, by the dint of glass and vapour, 
? Discover stars, and sail in the wind’s eye, 
' . 
I wish to do as much by Poesy. 


IV. 


** In the wind’s eye I have sailed, and sail ; but for 
| The stars, I own my telescope is dim ; 
But at the least I have shunned the common sttore, 
And leaving land far out of sight, would skim 
The Ocean of Eternity: the roar 
Of breakers has not daunted my slight, trin, 
But still sea-worthy skiff; and she may float 
Where ships have foundered, as doth many a boat.’ P. 25. 


| Canto XI. 
y I, 
t “ When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,’ 
A And proved it—-’twas no matter what he said : 
They say his system ’tis in vain to batter, 
Too subtle for the airiest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it? I would shatter 
Gladly all matters down to stone or lead, 
{ Or adamant, to find the world a spirit, 
of And wear wy head, denying that | wear it. 


II. 


** What a sublime discovery "twas to make the 

Universe universal egotism, 

That's all ideal—all ourselves: I'll stake the i 
World (be it what you will) that that’s no schism. 

Oh Doubt !—if thou be'st Doubt, for which some take thee, 
But which I doubt extremely—thoe sole prism 

Of the Truth’s rays, spoil not my draught of spirit! 

Heaven's brandy, though our brain cana hardly bear it, 


Iii. 

* ** For ever and anon comes Indigestion, 

(Not the most ‘ dainty Ariel’) and perplexes 

Our soarings with another sest of question ; 
And that which after all my spirit.vexes, 

Is, that [ find no spet where man.can rest. eye on, 
Without confusion of, the sorts and sexes, 

Of beings, stars, and this unriddled wonder, —_. 

The world, which at the worst’s a gleriqus blunder— 
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IV. 
“ if it be Chance; or if it be according 
To the old text, still better ;—lest it should 
Turn out so, we'll say nothing ‘gainst the wording, 
As several people think such hazard’s rude, 
They’re right; our days are too brief for affording 
Space to dispute what no one ever could 
Decide, and every body one day will 
Know very clearly—or at least lie still.” P. 49. 


Those curious readers who wish to explore still further, 
may learn the following undisputed traths ; that England is 
famishing, that the Duke of Wellington loves potatoes, that 
Kmperors fall with oats, that worlds pap, that men are mag- 
gots, that 

“ The eye 
In love drinks all Jife’s fountains, save tears, dry ;” P. 19. 


that thought clings ‘“ like a whelp to its teat,” that Lord 
Byron’s ancestors received eight-and-forty manors from 
William the Conqueror, that.‘ the world is only one at- 
torney;” and otber well-expressed facts, whose importance 
will be duly appreciated, ‘The puzzling want of connection 
in the reflective passages, is thus candidly accounted tor by 


Lord Byron himself: 


«< € The time is out of joint,,—and so am I; 
I quite forget this poem’s merely quizzical, 
And deviate into matters rather dry. 
I ne’er decide what I shall say, and this I call 
Much too poetical; Men should know why, 
They write, and for what.end; bat, note or text, 
I never know the word which will come next.’’  P. 13. 


How are the mighty fallen! We can hardly suppose that 
the author of Childe Harold and Sardanapulus has grown 
incurably duil; or that, contrary to the case of the Duke of 
Wellington, whom he tries to prove an elderly man anda 
young hero, Lord Byron himself is become superannuated in 
intellect, though young in years.. Rather let us take him at 
his word, and supposing, as he asserts in p. 26, 


‘© That he has more than one muse at a pinch:,’’ 


transfer the stigma to that non-descript goddess, who seems 
peculiarly to have presided over the composition of Don 
Juan. in the first canto we saw her elegant, highly talented, 
and graceful, and lamented her deflection from virtue. We 
can trace her subsequently through each stage of deteriora- 
tion, till we find her a camp-follower at Ismail, still possess- 
ing allarements of a coarse and sensual sort, and though tho- 
roughly depraved, full of anecdote and adventurous spirit 
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In the present three cantos we behold her a reckless and 
desperate outcast from society, smarting under the sense of 
universal neglect, and venting it in ‘the rear of scurrilous 
defiance against every one who comes in her way: her con- 
versation a mixture of metaphysical scraps pieked up in the 
course of her former education, with broader slang, and 
more unblushing indecency, than she had as yet ventured 
upon. Sach is the history of the rise and progress, the 
decline and fall, of the tenth, or Juanic muse. 
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Present State of Religion, and particularly of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 


Art. XIV. An Introductory Address, on Occasion of the 
Opening of the General Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
By John Henry Hobart, D.D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the State of New York. Pp. 40. 
New York. 

Art. XV. The Constitution, Act of Incorporation, and 
Statutes of the General Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant ° tay Church in the United States. Pp. 20. 
New York. 

Art. XVI. A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United Siates of 
America, from the Bishops of the same. Pp. 20. New 
York. 18238. 

Art. XVII. Journals of the Proceedings of the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. Pp.116. New York. 


WeE are inclined to believe, from the sources of information 
to which we have had access, that the state of religion in 
the United States of America is not so anpromising as has 
been s. metimes ww tsa The old settled parts of the 
Union, and particularly the Eastern and Middle States, are 
in general well furnished with places of worship, in which 
service is regularly performed by the ministers of the various 
religious devominations to which they. belong.,. la some 
places the congregations possess property; bat in geuexal 
the clergy are supported by the rents ef pews, and the ,sub- 
scriptions of the people. The new settlements, which com- 
prise a considerable portion of the country, are not so, well 
furnished with the means of public. worship and religious in- 
struction, Missionary societies are, however, . organized, 
who sead out missionaries to these destitute settlements ; 
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aad the people, where they have neither. a minister nor a 
place of worship, meet.on Sapdays in school-houses, and 
some approved person among them offers social prayer, and 
reads a sermon. ‘These persons are styled in the Episcopal 
Church, Lay-Readers, who, when there is no minister, read 
such parts of the Liturgy as are not strictly appropriated to 
the clerical office. « 

.. The Protestant Episcopalians in the United States are not 


near so numerous as the Congregationalists or Independents, | 


who constitute the great bulk of the population of the Eastern 
States, and the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and the Me- 
thodists. ‘The original settlers of New England, which has 
been the hive that has peopled, in a great measure, the 
new regions of the Western world, were Puritans. The 
Episcopal Church commenced in the then colony of Connec- 
licut, only about the middle of the Jast century, and since 
has been gradually extending itself, and Is now very res 
spectable.in that state, The close of the war, however, 
which led to American Independence, found the Episcopal 
Church in the United States deprived almost entirely of its 
clergy ; who being loyalists, had generally left the country. 
It had to contend with various other difliculties of the most 
serious description. From this state of depression. it. is 
emerging, and the increase of its members is greater in seme 

laces than could reasonably be expected. It,is, we, be- 
Fate most numerous and influential in the State of New 
York; one fourth of whole number of clergy inythe 
United States being in that diocese, and the number having 
doubled within twelve or fifteen years. We are pleased to find 
that besides the diocesan missionary societies, a General 
Missionary Society is organized, the especial object of which 
is to provide for the wants of the newly settled districts in 
the United States. 

It is with no little pride and gratification that wo thus 
perceive the Protestant Episcopal Charch in that country, a 
charch which gratefully acknowledges, in the Preface to her 
Liturgy, that she is ‘* indebted to the Church of “England 
for her first foundation, and for a long continuance of nursing 
eare and protection ;” and from whom she has not essevti- 
ally departed, further than local circumstances required, 
rising in importance and respectability, both as to the number 
and'te the principles and character of her clergy and mein- 
bers. The journal of the proceedings of a convention of ber 
bishops, clergy, and laity, and several documeuts relative to 
the General Theological Seminary for the Education of Can- 
didates for Orders, which she has established, and which now 
lie befere us, afford striking evidence of this fact. 
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At the close of what is called in America, ‘‘ The War of 
Independence,” the Episcopal Church, as has been observed, 
was ulmost extinct. ‘The numbers of the Clergy are now as 
follows :—Eastern Diocese, consisting of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Vermont—One bishop, 
forty clergymen. Connecticul—Qne bishop, forty-six clergy- 
men, New York—One bishop, ninety-two clergymen. New 
Jersey—One bishop, thirteen clergymen. Pennsylvania— 
One bishop, thirty-six clergymen. ° Maryland—One bishop, 
forty-four clergymen. Delaware—Three clergymen. Vir- 
ginia—One bishop, thirty-three clergymen. North Carolina 
One bishop, eight clergymen. “South Carolina—One 
bishop, twenty-seven clergymen. Ohio—One bishop, seven 
clergymen. ~Georgia—Four clergymen. Total—368. 

In each state or diocese there is a convention meeting 
annually, consisting of the bishop, of the clergy, and of lay- 
delegates from the congregations. In this convention the 
bishop presides, and delivers annually an Address on the 
stute of the Church. A Charge is a distinct act, and is con- 
sidered as particularly directed to the clergy on their duties, 
or on some important points of doctrine. ‘These diocesan 
conventions, acting under the authority of the bishops, make 
such regulations as local circumstances require. 

Bat the Church at large is governed by a General Con- 
vention meeting triennially, consisting of the bishops, who 
sit and- vote as one house; and the clerical and lay deputies 
from the diocesan conventions, who meet and vote as another. 
A’ concurrent vote is necessary to every act of the conven- 
tion ; and in the house of clerical and lay-deputies, whenever 
demanded by the clerical or lay-representation from any state, 
the clergy and laity vote separately, and a concurrent vote is 
necessary to constitute a vote of that house. ‘Phus the 
bishops, the clergy, and the laity of the Church, have a 
negative on one another, a agreeably to the principle on which 
Hooker defends the constitution of the Church of England, 
in uniting the King and Parliament in ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion with the Bishops and Clergy in convocation. 

"This General Convention met in May last ; and we observe 
in their Journals a Report on the State of the Church, from 
which we make the following extracts, 

“ Vermont. 

“There has been a gradual and steady advancement of the Church 
im this State, since the last meeting of the Triennial Convention. By 
a late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, a large 
amount of landed property is expected to come into the possession 
of the Church, which will aftord a permanent revenué for the sup- 
port of the Clergy, for which the gratitude of Episcopalians is due 
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to that venerable Society, shich was the first in those exertions for 
the; promotion of Christianity, that, so peculiarly distinguish the 
present, period,. which has done, and.is still doing, so much fay ex- 
tending the influence of pure and undefiled religion, on this andon 
the other continent—the Society in England for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 

Massachusetts. * 

“ The Church in this Diocese, may justly be represented as flou- 
rishing, if we take into view the difeulties and trials which it ‘has 
had to encounter. Notwithstanding the political and religious pre* 
judives which operated here with peculiar hostility, there were 17 
churches founded in Massachusetts .proper, between the years 1679 
and 1774. During the Revolution two elergymen only continued 
the exercise of their public ministrations ; yet of the 17 thus founded, 
15 have been preserved to this day, through evil report and»good 
report; and though most of them are small, they are still united! 
and, striving together for the faith of the Gospel.” 

“The number of Clergy in Massachusetts is 20, of whom turee, 
only, are in Deacon's orders.” 

* Rhode-Island. 

“No material change has taken place in the Church of Rhode: 
Island during the last three years. The several congregations: are | 
in'a state of continued prosperity.” 

** Connecticut. 

“ The state of the Church in the Diocese of Coitnetetioge hast 
steadily improving since the last ‘I'riennial Report; and now g 
rally appears under prosperous eircumstances. In some ifstances; 
the increase of commiunicants has been altogether unprecedented § ° 

and in every parish, where the ministrations of the word and: ordiy 
nanves are regularly enjoyed, the on are — in’ 
number, zeal, and respectability.” 

‘The Clergy of the Diocese consist at present of the Bishopy 
forty Presbyters, and four Deacons.” 

‘The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, | ent 
determined to devote its receipts for the present to the support,o 
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missioners within the Diocese, has been enabled; by the annual. col- 


lections in the several pa arishes, and by the aid of auxiliary societies 
established in many of them, to employ two or three active mission’ 
ries, Whose labours have been already crowned with the most flatter 
ing success.’ 

te Sunday schools are generally established fironitidutilldie 
Didcese ; ahd ‘by the adoption of measures for pursuing a’ byste- 


inati¢ course of instruction, are becoming highly. beneficialto the’ 


interests of the Church.” 

‘*. Av memdrial. is, now, before the State Legislature, praying for 
the charten of, a college, to be located -either in/ Hartford, Middle- 
towns or New-Haven, and to be under the ibnaty & and. direction 
of, Tipiseopalians.” ) 3 i bobaal to janom 
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“ New Yark. 

‘* The Diocese of New-York contains eighty-nine Clergymen, viz. 
the Bishop, sixty-nine Presbyters, and nineteen Deacons, and one 
hundred and twenty-seven congregations.” 

* ‘Twenty Missionaries are at present employed in this Diocese*.” 

‘* Missionary labours continue to receive much attentign, and to 
be very usefully prosecuted. The appointment and charge of the 
Missionaries rest solely with the ecclesiastical authority. There are 
a number of Missionary Societies ; but their only object is to collect 
funds to be placed at the disposal of the Committee for Propagating 
the Gospel, which is appointed by the Convention, and of which the 
Bishop is, ex vo, chairman. As an important portion of our 
western country is included within the bounds of New-York, and 
the rapid increase of its population renders obvious the duty of 
extending to it proportionable means for the diffusion of the prin- 
se gp and practice of the Gospel, it is gratifying to find this section 
of our Church bestowing its efforts in this way. ‘There are anou- 
ally raised, in various ways, within the Diocese, and devoted to this 
object, about 2,500 dollars. The reports of the Missionaries afford 
the gratifying hope that much good to religion and the Church is 
thus effecting. 

** Besides these missionary exertions at home, the members of 
the Church in this Diocese lent a willing ear to the late earnest and 
affecting appeal of the Bishop of Ohio for assistance to the Mis- 
sionary Society of that Diocese, from the more favoured sections of 
the Church in the Atlantic States. It appears by the returns of the 
agent of the Ohio Society, that of the 2,911 dollars 9 cents raised 
by him, 1,339 dollars 17 cents, were from the Diocese of New- 
York +. 

“ The several Societies of the Church in this Diocese continue 
their beneficial operations. Under their auspices, Bibles, Common 
Prayer Books, and Religious Tracts, are distributed in considerable 
numbers, funds are raised for missionary purposes, and the benefits 
of gratuitous Sunday instruction extended to a large number of 
children and others. As connected with this latter branch of reli- 
gious charity, may be mentioned the existence and successful 
operation, in the city of New-York, of an Episcopal Charity School, 
originally established, long before the Revolution, but lately enlarged 
and organized on Dr. Bell's system, extending daily instruction to 
250 poor children, and particularly devoted to their improvement in 
Christian knowledge and piety. 

“ I¢ appears by the address of the Bishop to the last Convention, 
that there is now a fair prospect of securing, at Geneva, in this 





—— | 


* It appears, that since the last Triennial General Cunvention, seven new 
Churches have been orgenized in this diocese, and eight new churches conses 
etated by the Bishop. 

¢ It appears also from a report of the Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary, that in the State of New York, 29,000 dollars have been raised for the 
General Theolozical Seminary, besides a legacy of about 60,000 dollars from a 
geniieman of the city of New York. 
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Diocese, what has been so long a desideratum in our Church—a 
College, to be under the management and direction of her members. 
Should the efforts to this end prove successful, as there is every 
reason to hope they will, very essential benefit to the cause of our 
Church and religion, may be anticipated. 

“ To this notice of matters relating to the outward State of the 
Church in this Diocese, it is gratifying to be able to add, that theve 
is reason to hope, that in the much more essential point of spiritual 
prosperity, the divine blessing continues to rest upon it; and that 
m the enjoyment of this, very satisfactory evidence is afforded of the 
natural tendency of the institutions of our Church, and of consci- 
entious adherence to her primitive and evangelical order, to promote 
the interests of true Gospel piety, and with them, the glory of the 
Saviour, and the spiritual and eternal good of his people.” 

“ Nen-Jersey. 

* In New Jersey the Church continues gradually to improve.” 

“ The Sunday Schools are flourishing, and promise much 
Very considerable benefit is derived from the Missionary fund, which 
is gradually increasing.” 

“ The Episcopal Society of this Diocese, for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge and Piety, which was instituted principally for 
the distribution of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Tracts, has succeeded 
beyond calculation. Its support is derived chiefly from four or five 
congregations; yct it has been able, through the smiles of Provi- 
dence, to distribute, and almost altogether gratuitously, upwards of 
two thousand Prayer Books, besides a large number of Bibles, and 
more than five thousand Tracts. Its permanent fund also exceeds 
1000 dollars. 

‘“* The congregations, with an occasional exception of one or two, 
are visited yearly by the Bishop. 

“ From all these circumstances, it is evident that the Church, in 
this Diocese is regularly improving, both in its temporal and spinitual 
concerns. May it, under the eaiea of its Divine Fo and 
Head, still progress, and become instrumental, in a higher degree, 
to the promotion of his glory, and the best interests of men.” . 

ir Pennsylvania, area 

* The Diocese of Pennsylvania consists at present of the Bishop, 
twenty-nine Presbyters, four Deacons, and forty-four congrega- 
tions.” roo OF¢ 

Sunday Schools exist in many of the parishes, and are flourish- 
ing. ‘Their effects have been highly benelicial both upon pupils and 
teachers; 1,587 scholars were reported from eleven congregations, 
Bible classes have been established in some parishes, and have been 
found highly advantageous. ne 

“ Ti consequence of the exertions. of some respectable Jadies,of 
the city of Philadelphia, a Scholarship has been established in» the. 
Genexal‘'heological Seminary by the deposit of 2,500 dollars in its 
Treasury. In aid of the same institution, a board of agents, esta- 
blished in Philadelphia, has collected 1,500 dollars. 

Nn 2 
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“ The Church in this Diocese has exhibited much interest in the 
concerns of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. Several 
public meetings were held in Philadelphia to promote its important 
objects. Eight Auxiliary Societies have been organized. Some of 
the Clergy have been made patrons by the female members of their 
congregations. The Treasurer's statement shews that in Pennsyl- 
vania there are ten patrons, nine life subscribers, and seventy-one 
annual subscribers. 

“ The interest thus exhibited in the cause of this institution, has 
not, and it is trusted, will not affect the concerns of those societies 
which have been established to promote the welfare of the Church 
within the bounds of the Diocese. The Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity continues its useful labours. Eight Clergymen 
have acted as its Missionaries, or have been assisted from its funds, 
while they were endeavouring to build up infant churches. Three 
Missionaries are now in their employ, and they are anxious to obtain 
some more.” 

* Delaware. 


* The Diocese of Delaware continues nearly in the same state it 
was at the meeting of the last General Convention, with the excep- 
tion of some improvements in repairing and building Churches.” 

“© Maryland. 

*“ Since the meeting of the last General Convention, the pros- 
perity of the Church in this Diocese has been steadily progressive. 
The number of communicants has considerably multiplied ; and in 
general there isan increasing attention, among the different congre- 
gations, to the services of the sanctuary, and a continued call for 
the labours of devoted ministers.” 

Virginia. 

* No material alteration has taken place in the condition and 
character of this Church since the last report. The number of its 
ministers had increased until the last year, when, by deaths and 
removals, it was reduced to the number reported to the last Trien- 
nial Convention. Some valuable ministers have been lost to the 
State by reason of the great difficulty of procuring a support for 
them in these times of unparalleled pecuniary embarrassment.” 

** North-Carolina. 

‘ The prospects of the Church in this State are equally as bright 
¥ encouraging as they were represented to be in the General Con- 
vention of 1520. Its renewal resembles indeed less the restoration 
of an old and decaying, than the healthful growth of a young and 
vigorous plant. T’his appears, not only from the rapid augmentation 
which has already taken place in its numbers, but from the princi- 
ples of increase which it appears to possess within itself. Its present 
prosperity is vistble in the addition to the numbers of its congre- 
gations and Clergy, in the erection of new Churches, in the increase 
of baptisms and communicants, in the greater zeal manifested for 
the fundamental doctrines, and correspondent practices, of our holy 
fail in general, and of the government and discipline of our Church 
in particular; also, in the formation of Bible, Prayer Book, Mis- 
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sionary, and Tract Societies, and Societies for the encouragement of 
industry, and relief of indigence. 

_ * There are at present twenty-five congregations in this State, 
being: seventeen more than was reported at the General Convention 
of 1820. Most of these, however, are small, and but badly pro- 
vided with ministerial services. Some are attended by Missionaries, 
at regular, indeed, but long intervals ; while many have to depend 
entirely on the occasional visits of the parochial Clergy. This want 
has been supplied, as far as possible, by the appointment of lay 
readers, and much benefit has apparently resulted from the measure. 
Congregations have, in some instances, been saved, in agood degree, 
from dissolution ; greater interest has been produced for the cause 
of the Gospel, and a better acquaintance contracted with the more 
common forms and ceremonies of the Church.” 

‘“* Completeness has recently been given to the organization of the 
Church in this Diocese, by the election and consecration of the Rev. 
J. S. Ravenscroft, as Bishop thereof.” 

* South-Carolina. 

“* Since the last General Convention, the number of Clergy in 
this Diocese has increased. In 1820 there were twenty-seven ; 
there are at present thirty-five, the Bishop, 28 Presbyters, and six 
Deacons. Some of the parishes have been endeavouring to create 
permanent funds.” : 

“‘ Six young men from this Diocese have been purmung their 
studies preparatory to the ministry, at the General Theological 
Seminary. 

“ There are at present thirty-five organized rt ie pees Five 
of them are vacant. Since this state was settled by Christian peo- 
ple, there has never been so many ministers of our communion as 
at present. 

“ The Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in South Carolina has essentially contributed to the 
present promising condition of our ecclesiastical concerns. It has 
_ aided several of the parishes, otherwise unable to support ministers. 
The missionaries sent forth at different times, have all, with a single 
exception *, derived their whole support from this society. It is 
formed on the most comprehensive plan, being at once a Bible, a 
Prayer Book, a Tract, a Missionary, and an Education Society. Its 
books have been distributed in most of the parishes. It has aided 
several young men while engaged in their academical studies, pre- 
paratory to theology ; after which, it has been hoped, the [General] 
Theological Seminary, by Scholarships, ot otherwise, would provide 
for them. It possesses a select library, which contams about one 
thousand volumes, and is increasing, instituted more particularly 
for the use of the Clergy and the candidates for the sacred office.” 

* In obedience to the high authority of our Supreme Council, 
the General Theological Seminary, and the General Missionary 
Society, have been patronized in some degree ; and there can be no 
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* “The Mission to Chetaw, here referred to, was partly maintamed by the 
Young Men's Society,” 
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doubt that this Diocese will co-operate, cheerfully, promptly, and 
effectually, in forwarding these great undertakings. 

“ The Convention, by a resolution unanimously adopted, is 
pledged to contribute its full proportion to the Theological Semi- 
nary. It is intended that sermons should be preached in all the 
parishes, as has already been done in several of them, and collec- 
tions made for the benefit of this institution.” 

“ By encouraging our candidates * to pursue their studies at 
the Seminary, we have also wished to testify our desire to assist in 
rearing this valuable establishment. On its success, as the number 
of our Clergy is scarcely sufficient to supply our Churches, must 
depend greatly that of the Missionary Society. We consider, there~ 
fore, that we are essentially promoting the interests of this excellent 
Society, by aiding the Seminary ; the natural operation of which will 
be to increase the number, and the capacity for usefulness, of la- 
bowrers in the sacred ministry.” \ 


“ Georgia. 

* In this Diocese the Church is rapidly rising into notice ; and 
ite present state and prospects are such as to warrant the most san- 
guine expectations of its more genera! extension.” 

* Ohio. 

The Clergy generally are very faithful and laborious ; and strict 

attention is paid to the Canons and Rubrics of the Church.” 


It appears from the Journals of the Convention that very 
great interest is excited in favour of the GENERAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. For many years there was a diversity 
of opinion on this subject. 

It was at first, we believe, placed in New-York, and 
afterwards removed to New-Haven, with an express under- 
standing, and with the express permission of the bishops, that 
a Diocesan Seminary was to be established in New-York ; a 
measure which, under the circumstances which then existed, 
was advocated by the bishop of that diocese. Happily, 
however, as we conceive, for the dignity and unity of the 
Church, and for the successful prosecution of theological 
education, events occurred which indicated a probability 
that a junction of the seminaries could be effected on prin- 
ciples which would remove objections that heretofore existed 
to the General Seminary, and which would unite the whole 
Charch in its support. Bishop Hobart, of New-York, in 
an address to the convention of his diocese, stated this pro- 
bability, and advised the measure of uniting the two insti- 
tutions. This was effected with great unanimity in a general 
convention of the bishops, the clergy, and the laity, in No- 
vember, 1821. The following Constitution for the Seminary, 





* All the candidates of this Diocese, excepting one, who is peculiarly cireum- 
stenced, and another who has returned home on account of il! heagh, are now cone 
nected withthe General Theological Semmary. The candidates jecognized in tig 
Diocese are four in number.” 9 
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which was removed from New-Haven to New-York, was 
adopted. 


“ I, The Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America shall be ated estas 
blished im the state of New-York. . The trustees of the said semi- 
nary shall have power, from time_to time, to establish one or more 
branch schoals in the state of New-York, or elsewhere, to be under 
the superintendance and control of the said trustees, 

“ II. The management of the said seminary shall be vested in a 
board of trustees, who shall have power to constitute professor- 
ships, and to appoint the professors, and to prescribe the course of 
stady in the respective schools, and to make rules, and regulations, 
and statutes, for the government thereof; and, generally, to take 
such measures as they may deem necessary to its prosperity ; pro- 
vided, that such rules and regulations, and course of study, and 
measures, be not repugnant to the constitution and canons of the 
Church, and to the course of study for candidates for orders which 
is or may be established by the House of Bishops.—The yr ys 
in their individual and collective capacity, shall be visitors of 
seminary, and shall see that the course of instruction and discipline 
be conducted agreeably to the foregoing provision.—The trustees 
shall make report to every General Convention of their proceed- 
ings, and of the state ofthe seminary. 

“ III. The board of trustees shall be permanently constituted, 
as follows :—The Bishops of the Church Pall be, ex officio, mem~ 
bers of the board. Every diocese shall be entitled to one trustee, 
and one additional trustee for every eight clergymen in the same ; 
and to one additional trustee for every two thousand dollars of 
monies in any way given or contributed in the same to the funds of 
the seminary, until the sum amounts to ten thousand dollars ; and 
one additional trustee for every ten thousand dollars of contribu- 
tions and donations, as aforesaid, exceeding that sum. The trus- 
tees shall be resident in the dioceses for which they are appointed, 
They shall be nominated by the Diocesan Conventions respectively, 
to every stated General Convention, who may confirm or reject 
such nominations. The senior Bishop present shall preside. at 
every meeting of the board of trustees; and, whenever demanded 
by a majority of the Bishops present, or a ar sa of the clerical] 
and Jay trustees present, the concurrence uf a majority of the 
Bishops present, and a majority of clerical and lay trustees present, 
shall be necessary to any act of the board. Eleven trustees shall 
constitute a quorum. The trustees shall eontinue im office Yintil 
their successors are appointed. In the interval between the stated 
meetings of the General Convention, the board shail have power 'to 
supply all vacancies from the dioceses respectively in which: they 
may have occurred. . 

“IV. For the present, and until the next stated General Con- 
véntion, the board of trustees shall consist of the Bishops of the 
Church, and oi the twenty-four trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary, beretofore established by the General Convention, and of 
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fourteen trustees choscn by the managers of the Protestant Episen- 
al Theological Education Society of the state of New-York, 
hese trustees shall exercise the powers of the permanent board, as 
detailed in the foregoing article, and agreeably to the provisions 

* The board of trustees shall always meet in the diocese where 
the seminary is ‘established, at such stated periods as they may dc- 
termine ; and ‘special meetings may be called by the Bi of the 
said diocese, and shal) be called by him at the requisition of a aia- 
jority of the Bishops. 

“Vv. The professors of the General Theological Seminary 
heretofore established by the General Convention, and the profes- 
sors in the Theological Seminary in the diocese of New-York, shall 
be professors in the General Theological Seminary hereby esta- 
blished in that diocese, 

“ The board of trustees shall have power to remove professors 
and other officers; but no professor shall be removed from office, 
except at a = eo meeting of the board called to consider the 
same ; nor unless notice of an intended motion for such removal, 
and of the grounds thereof, shall have been given at a previous 
meeting ofthe board. ‘The nomination of professors shall be made 
at éne meeting of the board of trustees, and acted upon at a subse- 
quent meeting ; due notice being given of the object of the said meet- 
ing to every member of the board. 


‘ 


»~ VI. The funds and other property, and claims to funds: or 
property. of the General Theological Seminary, heretofore esta- 
‘bh by the General Convention, shall be vested in, and trans- 
ferred to the General Seminary hereby established, as soon as an 
act of the board of managers of the Protestant Episcopal Theolo- 
gical Education. Society in the state of New-York, shall vest in, 
‘and transfer to the same seminary, all their funds and other pro- 
perty,; and claims to funds and property—and all engagements and 
responsibilities entered into, or assumed by either of the said insti- 
tutions for the purpose of their foundation, consistent with the 
other aaa of this constitution, shall be considered as binding 
- 9+ the General Seminary, so established within the state of New- 

ork. 

“ VII. This constitution shall be unalterable, except by a con- 


current vote of the board of trustees, and of the General Conven- 
tion.” , 


The Seminary, as thus organized, went into.operation in 
New-York early in 1822; and on the occasion of its opening 
au introductory address was delivered by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Hobart, of New York, who. fills the station. of Pro- 
fessor of Pulpit Eloquence and Pastoral Theology.*: © 

“ The event that calls us together is a subject of real congratu- 
lation: An institution, organized by the Church in her highest 


* The following year an address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Tur wen, the 
Professor of Biblical Learning, of which we regret tu say we have not a copy. 
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legislative council with a unanimity and cordiality: that couldnt 
have been anticipated, has commenced its operations in ‘this city 
under auspices that promise not to disappoint: the expectations of 
its founders and patrons. Here is hone school in which are 
to be trained the heralds of the cross, we hope, to the latest*genc- 
rations. Here is the fountain, drawing, we ‘trast, its living Waters 
from the throne of God, whence are to ‘proceed ‘those stream of 
divine truth and knowledge that are to refresh and: gladden the 
Zion of the Lord, the city of our*Gods: When we look: — to 
the changes and difficulties, may I not say,— | 


7 > 


Varios casus, et tot discrimina rerum, htt 


through which our course has tended to ‘this happy consummation, 
were this an heathen temple, and we the ignorant worsliipperts’ of 
the powers that rule the destinies of the world, we should have Tess 
than pagan piety if we did not here rear an altar, and + hee the 
strains-of gratitude to ; 


© Diis faventibus”—the favouring Gods. vehgtian v9 


But witnessing in the event that now calls us together, 80 propi- 
tious to the future welfare of the Church, (to use the memorable 
words of an Episcopal Father * in grateful reference to the: happy 
termination of this most important and much agitated business, ) 
‘a verifying of the promise of the great Head of the Church, of his 
being with her alway, even to the end ofthe world ;’'strely we 
cannot fail to pour forth the devout effusions of our soulss)>*Hi- 
therto hath the Lord helped us’—‘ Let us give thanks’ ‘untothis 
name.’ 1 Peres 

* At the opening then of the institution ‘under ‘its new ovganiza- 
tion, the result of a spirit of honourable compromise, whieliagain 
to use the words of the same venerable Episcopal Father) t:merged 
loeal attachments in the great object of the general good/+;'rand 
which, having gratified the reasonable wishes of all, unites the 
hearts of all; it would seem proper, with the: view of: confirming 
pur confidence and affection, and animating our zeal and a 





* Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. 
“ + It is due to the Bishops and delegates of the eastern diocc of 9 fos. 
necticut, tostate, that though from local considerations they must have pré- 
ferred the continuance of the seminary at NewsHaven, they supported ‘ii the 


Conventiow, on the grounds of the general good of. the Church, its removal to 
New-York, The Bishop of the Church in Connecticut io particular, cordial 
in his promotion of that measure, and his exertions active and inflben Hay- 
ing earnestly advocated, for reasous which, detailed elsewhere, ‘it is Gingecbssary 
here to repeat, the establishment of a diocesan seminary in New-York, I trast I 
may be permitted to observe, that the measure of the consolidation 1 uf thi ith 
the general seminary on corfect principlra, was: suggested in my the 
Convention of that"fiocese, which met a short time before ‘the :G: : 
vention, and received their unanimous approbation; and that the 
of the general seminary, as finally adopted by the Géneral’ i, isin all 
its essential features that which was advocated on the part of New-York the 
committee who reported it. These .circumstances.are. mentioned as.evidence 
that the diocese of New-York was not. backward in the grent measure a mee 
conciliation on this interesting subject,” : 
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to consider the General Theological Seminary of oar Church, m 
reference | 


* "To its OBJECTS, 
** To its PRINCIPLES, 
* To its rEsucts, and 
“ ‘Te its MEANS. 
* ‘Dhe oxsncrs which it proposes are, 
* A learned ministry, 
** An orthodor ministry, 
“A pious ministry, and 
“ A practical ministry. 
A learned ministry— 


* Learned in humah science—but especially in that which is stretly 
theological.” P.3. 

* In the seminary which we now present to your notice, we trust 
will be noxtured up scribes, furnished im all things, human and 
divine, for the work of their Master. ‘Those, well acquainted with 
the book of nature, and able from it to illustrate and enforce the 
word of God—Those, skilled in the original and related languages 
in which that word was pro:aulgated, and thus competent in all 
curses to vindicate the integrity of the sacred text, and accurately 
te asvertain, and conclusively to defend its genuine meaning— 
Those, able, from their knowledge of history and its connected 
sciences, to show the harmony between the narrations and the facts 
in the sacred volume, and the occurrences and particulars that 
strike us in the profane records of nations—Those, conversant in 
that Inwinous internal and external evidence which establishes and 
attests the truth of Christianity, against all the objections of scep- 
ticiams and in that interesting science of ethical and intellectual 
philosophy, which, setting forth the various views of moral obliga- 
tion, reduces them all to the standard of the will of the supreme 
Lawyiver, the Maker, the Sovereign, and the Judge of his intel- 
lectual creatures; and which, tracing thyough their minute atrd 
intricate, but important operations, the powers of the human mind, 
proves from analysis what revelation supposes and asserts, the 
freedom and the accountability of the immaterial and immortal 
agent within us—Those, thoroughly versed in the pandects which 
exhibit the various controversies concerning the sublime truths of 
theology, and which, from the chaos in which the fallible reason, 
and the corrupt pride and passion of the human mind have invodlved 
them, luminously educe and arrange the essential principles of 
Christian verity, and fix them bright and stable as the throne of she 
Eternal—Those, familiar with the principles of that society which 
its divine Founder constituted as his Chureh, the chamel of his 

and grace to the world, and with all the varying évents 
which alternately plunged it in suffering, or elevated it with tri- 
umph ; obscured it with heresy, or brightened it with truth ;"rent 
w with schism, or umted it in apostolic peace and order; disfigdréd 
it with superstition, or adorned it with the priinitive ‘beauties’ of 
holincss—Those, imbued with that ancient and niodern lore whith 
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strengthens the miad with those just opinions, enriches the imagi- 
pation with that splendid imagery, and refines the taste with. those 
exquisite delicacies of sentiment and language, which, when aiding 
sacred eloquence, make it sometimes the master of the heart, that 
would not do homage to its native power—Those, furnished with 
the rules and models by which excellence is attained in the art of 
composition, and which are transferred and applied to the theolo- 
gical dissertation or-the practical sermon; and intimately acquainted 
with all those means by which pastoral intercourse is to be’ ren- 
dered successful in ministering to the spiritual wants, and’ to the 
consolation and happiness of the Christian flock. . This-is the 
learning which, we trust, growing with the growth and strength- 
ening with the strength of our infant institution, will rendet ‘its 
sacred scholars the conclusive vindicators of the divine origin: of 
the religion which they teach; the able expositors of its hallowed 
code, the premulgers and defenders of its doctrines; profound, 
eloquent, practical ‘ ministers of Christ, and stewards of the myste-, 
ries of God,’ 

“ For to form orthodox, as well as learned clergymen, will be the 
object of this seminary. : 0 

“‘ Orthodox, not according to individual opinion, but to those 
principles which, drawn from the sacred oracles, and reeeiving the: 
sanction of the great body of Christians in every age, and handed 
down from the Apostles times, are embodied m the articles and: 
liturgy, and illustrated in the homilies of the Church. . The docs 
trines which shine conspicuous in these venerable formularies, and 
which are expressed in them with a simplicity, foree, and patbes, 
that render them universally interesting as standards. of truth and 
guides of devotion, it will be the great object of this seminary to 
inculcate, to explain, and to defend.” P. 6. 

“ And todo this, they must have experienced the renovating and 
ney efficacy of these truths on their own minds, ‘and hearts, and 
ives. 7 ! 

“ The ministry here educated must be a iron ministry. 

It must be a pious ministry, or all its learning, and all its-ore 
thodoxy, will be but ‘ as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ We 
may display, brethren of the clergy, the learning of Gamalicl and 
the eloquence of Paul; we may even preach with the, fervour and 
the force of the seraph ; but if our tempers and our lives prove that 
the truths. and duties which we inculcate have no efficacy oh our 
own characters and conduct, is it in human nature to regard ourin~ 
structions, or to profit by our exhortations? Let, then, the banner 
with which every herald of the cross who is ‘here trained advances 
to the work of his Master, bear the lustrous inscription, Molincss 
unto the Lord... Let his holiness be that which. is derived from: the 
principle of an, enlightened and firm faith in the truths and promises 
of the Gospel—that which is excited, and strengthened, and pres 
served by constant dependance on the secret but powerful influenees 
of the divine Spirit enlightening the thoughts of his mind, confirms 
ing the purposes of his will, sanctifying, the affections of bis heast, 
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and leading him, the foremost of his flock, in the ways of God’s laws, 
and in th¢ works of God's commandments. Let it be a holiness, 
which, enabling him to rejoice in the testimony of a’conscience void 
of offence, and in the hope of the divine favour, presents constantly 
that serene, that peaceful, that cheerful, and yet that dignified 
aspect, which secures admiration, while it sheds around its celestial 
serenity, its peace, its cheerfulness, its dignity. Let it be a holiness, 
which, prompting in all circumstances the right purpose, unappalled 
by opposition, undismayed by odium, meekly and prudently, but 
firmly pursues that purpose to its failure or to its accomplishment— 


“ Justum et tenacem propositi 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida. 


** Let it be a holiness, which, the bright example of the patient 
endurance of the trials of life, and the moderate and thankful enjoy- 
ment of its numerous blessings, while it sojourns, contented and 
cheerful, in this vale of its probation bélow, lifts its aspiring eye to 
that lofty region of unmingled felicity for which it is destined, and 
draws from thence its most triumpbant consolations and its purest 
joys... Let this be the holiness with which, through the divine 
blessing, tltts seminary invests its pupils; and they will teach, and 
they will preach, the most impressive lessons in their tempers, in 
their deportment, in their lives. 

** And yet one characteristic more must distinguish them to con- 
summate their uscfulness—they must be practical ministers, 

Practical—as it respects the judicious application of their talents 
and knowledge to preaching, and to the discharge of parochial 
duties.” P. 11. 

* ‘The instruction pursued in the institution, we trust, will ever 
keep in view, the truths of Scripture, as maintained by the Church 
universal, and professed in this apostolic branch of it; and the 
ministry, and ordinances, and worship, which, as to their essential 
parts, have the same divine and primitive authority. 

“ That particular churches, that particular communities of Chris- 
tians may err, and have erred in the interpretation of the sacred 
writings, it would be absurd to deny. But that the Church universal, 
that the great body of Christians in the early ages, and in all places, 
erroneously interpreted the sense of Scripture, it would be equally 
irrational to maintain. This would prove, that the Bible is indeed a 
sealed book, and that its meaning cannot be ascertained. Credible 
witnesses as the primitive Fathers of the Church were, as to matters 
of fact, from their acknowledged fidelity and piety, whatever in 
relation to. matters of opinion may have been in some cases their 
erroneous views, wherever we find them concurring in the fact of 
the prevalence, of a doctrine or institution, without any notice of its 
introduction, we refer that doctrine to the Bible, and that institution, 
if not te the same sacred origin, to apostolic practice. ‘The rule of 
faith which, Vincene of Lerins, a Christian writer of the fifth century, 
lays down, of believing whatever was receivéed—* semper, ubique, 
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ab omnibus,’ always, every where, and.by the great body of Christians, 
makes the Church universal of the early ages the safe »expositor of 
holy: writ, while it destroys the claims of particular Churehes to 
credibility, when opposed to this universal faith; and utterly sub- 
verts the claims to infallibility of the Church of Rome... It ison 
this principle that our Church receives the Apostles and Nicene 
Creeds, which were early received in. the Church universal, as 
authentic summaries of Christian doctrine. .And taking ,these as 
more fully drawn out in herarticles and liturgy, for the standard of 
Christian truth, our theological seminary, thus receiving the doc- 
trines of Scripture as exhibited in the faith of the first ages, and 
handed down to the present times, will be preserved from those 
heresies which, though they appeared in the. Church at an earl 
period, were then condemned as pestilent corruptions of the Gospel, 
and have since, at particular times, deformed portions of those who 
bear the Christian name.” 

“‘ The ministry, as subsisting in three orders, with the power, 
exclusively in the first order, of supremacy in government, and of 
transmitting from the divine Head of the Church the commis- 
sion which is essential to the exercise of the ministry; and the ordi- 
nances and worship that distinguish her, our Church maintains: on 
the ground, that they are in all essential parts agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, and supported by the best commentary on Scripture, the prac- 
tice of the first and purest ages of Christianity. It will be the daty, 
and it will prove the safety and the happiness, we trust, of all who 
are concerned in this institution, either as instructors or as pupi 


to seek for ‘ the old paths, for the good way, and to walk therein *.’” 
Wa kite 


“ Young gentlemen, sruDENTS OF THE SEMINARY, 

** It is of importance that you should bear in mind, that vain will 
be the contributions of a generous community, vain the fidelity of © 
the governors of the institution, and the talents and attention of the 
professors, and blasted their hopes, and the hopes of the Church, if 
there be wanting in you the diligent pursuit of your studies, and the 
noe and constant cultivation of all pious dispositions and holy 
iabits. 

“ T need not lay before you in detail what you have, doubtless’ 
before this, long and well considered, and what will be the stthject of 
your future attention in the course of your studies, how high the 





* “ The stady of the Fathers of the Chureh ig recommended in the eduvac-of 
the theological study established by the House of Bishops, ‘ as one of the best ex- 
pedients for guarding the student against many errors of modern times ;’ and the 
same sentiment is thus forcibly expressed by a divine of the Church of England, 
the Rev. William Reeves, whose invaluable treatise on * the might use of the 
Fathers,’ prefixed to his translation of the Apologies of Justin Martyr, S&e, &&c. 
should be carefully studied by every candidate for holy orders, ‘ 1 would wish 
ty infuse an ambitions warmth in the younger clergy of entering upon the study 
of divinity, with the Scriptures in conjonetion with the Fathers, and to form their 
notions aud fash‘on their minds by the doctrine and example of Christ and his 
Aposties, aud the noble army of martyrs; and not to take up, and quench theic 


thirst with the corrupted streams of modern systems.’ Jtvv. Him. Keeves, on the 
right use of the Fathers, p. 79.” 
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dignity, low weighty the office and the charge for which you are 
preparing, and to which, im due time, you will be called—‘ to be 
messengers, watchmen, and stewards of the Lord, to teach and to 
premonish, to feed and provide for the Lord’s family ; to seek for 
Christ's seep that are dispersed abroad, and for his children who 
are in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved, 
through Christ, for ever *.’ 

“ Oh! who among us can realize this office and this charge, anl 
not be almost overwhelmed with the awful responsibility which they 
involve. There is One who can make us sufficient for these things ; 
or who would not shrink from the work? Realize, young gentlemen, 
daily and constantly, its nature and its responsibility ; that you ma 
daily and constantly, looking to the source of your strength and 
consolation, labour to prepare yourselves for the discharge of its 
momentous duties. Furnished as you will be with all the means of 
advancing in the great work of theological science, it would be dis- 
graceful to you to suppose, for a moment, that you will fail in the 
disposition, or relax in your diligent and unremitted exertions, to 
avail yourselves of them. Destined to be the ministers of a Church 
which, when we identify her in her evangelical doctrines, her apostolic 
ministry, and her pure and primitive worship, with the venerable 
Church from whom she boasts her origin, stands foremost among 
the Churches of Christendom, we call on you to rouse a holy ambi- 
tion, not to disgrace, by superficial attainments, by error in doctrine, 
or levity, or unholiness in life, her elevated character and her sacred 
cause. Go back to the first ages of Christianity, and contemplate 
the learning and the eloquence of an Origen and a Tertullian, a 
Cyprian and a Jerome, a Basil and a Chrysostom, an Athanasius 
and an Augustine. Bring often to view the constellation of divines 
that adorned and adorns the Church from which you are descended, 
illustrious in talents, learning, and in eloquence ; and aiming at their 
learning and eloquence, be emulous also, with equal fidelity and zeal, 
to coine forward in the world, the champions of the Christian faith. _ 

“ But, my young friends, unhallowed will be the ambition which 
devotion to the glory of God does not guide and sanctify. It will 
not, like the holy inspiration from heaven, warm, and brighten, and 
purify; but, kindled at the impure altars of the world, it will con- 
sume and destroy. Be on your guard, then, against worldly ambi- 
tion—be on your guard even against literary and biskerient fame: 
love it, indeed, and cherish it—it leads to generous and ardent 
exertions; but love and cherish more—Jove and cherish supremely 
—the approbation of your Master, the promotion of his glory, and 
the salvation of the souls of your fellow men. With that, Master 
hold constant intercourse, not only in the public worship and ordi- 
nances, which it is not to be supposed that you would Be but in 
stated private devotion and in secret prayer; and in short sas a 
taken from the devotional language of Scripture, or from the mum- 
table forms of the Church, lift up your hearts, even in the midst of 
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your studies and your duties, to heaven—to your Saviour and your 
God, Of prayer it may be said, with more than poetic truth, 


“¢ 





ardent, it opens heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity.’ 


“ Amidst the investigations and high pleasures of literary. and 
theological science, never forget, that with the humblest individual, 
to the salvation of whose soul your labours will be hereafter directed, 
you must, as sinners, rely for pardon on the atonement, and for 
sanctification on the grace, of the divine Mediator. Fading are 
those wreaths of glory that crown the successful competitors in the 
race, the worthiest that worldly ambition can pursue, of literary 
fame. But there is a promise in which mere worldly ambition has 
no part—' They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever.’ Be emulous of this glory, my young 
friends ; and God grant that it may reward the arduous, but. ex- 
alted, labours of that ministry which is your choice; and for which, 
we trust, you will be here honourably fitted. The Lord bless you 
and keep you—the Lord make his face to shine upon you, and be 
gracious unto you—the Lord lift up the light of his countenance 
upon you, and give you peace. 

“ Prorte oF THE CONGREGATION—through yo: I would address 
Cuvacusen at large. Whether this institution is to shine forth in 
health and in vigour, the pride of the Church, depends an your 
exertions and on your contributions in its behalf. It cannot be that 
the descendants of those who have raised in another nation che 
noblest monuments of literary and religious benevolence, will permit 
the present effort to transmit to posterity the blessings of divine 
truth, to fail at the outset. It cannot be that the sons of the purest 
and most primitive Church in Christendom will be outdone in pious 
zeal by other communities of Christians. The seminary which we 
have presented to you, with reference to its objects, its principles, its 
results, and its means, is calculated and designed, in its organization 
ani in all its arrangements, to advance that Gospel of Christ which, 
while it is the power of God unto salvation, affords the only 
security fur social order, for the perfection, dignity, and happiness 
of man. Is there an individual who will not devote to such an, 
institution his persevering, unremitted, and liberal exestions; and 
who will not offer up for it, with more fervour than even for the beat 
civil institution of lis country, the prayer— 

“* ESTO PERPETUA. AT i. 

“ ¥es, blessed Lord, who didst shed thy blood, and constitute 
thy Charch, for the salvation of Tost wan, be with this seminazy,) 
the sacred nursery of the wilnisters of thy Church—be, with it,, by, 
thy ‘protecting Providence, thy guiding and governing, Spirit, 
‘ ALWAY, EVEN TO THE END oF TUR WoRLD.’” Jnafroductory 4d- 
dress. P. 32. ) fis 


The term of study in the Seminary is three years; and a 
judgment may be formed of the course pursued from the 
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fullawing: Reports of the Professors, which appear .on the 
Journals .of the last: General Convention of the Church. 
The following are extracts from the Reports of July, 1822. | 


“* The students attended the Professor of Pastoral: Theology and 
Pulpit Eloquence * one day. every week, from the commencement of 
the session until the month of June. | The service of the Chutch, 
was.on these occasions performed as a devotional exercise by the 
students in rotation, and two sermons, and frequently more, were 
delivered by them, which, as well as the Potasmante of theservice,, 
were the subjects of the criticisms of the Professor. They also went 
through a short course of instruction on the qualifications and duties 
of the clerical office. , 

“ The Professor of Biblical Learning and of the Interpretation 
of Scripture t+, reports, that he has attended two classes. One.of 
them, having, studied with him, during ‘the last term of the Semi- 
nary, While in New-Haven, the Epistles from Romans to Colossians, 
inclusive, has, during the present session, gone through the re- 
mainder. As this class attended him. but once a week; it has: been 
found impracticable to review any but the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The other class attended twice a week, and after carefully. reading 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, examined the Evangelists as an.har- 
mony, the Greek of Archbishop Newcome being used as @ text’ 
book, and the general principle of other harmonists being occasion- 
ally.pointed out. Since the beginning of May, they have pursued 
the study of the historical books of the Old ‘Testament from Joshua 
to Esther, inclusive; but as the variety of duties which engaged 
their attention, made it impracticable for them to devote mote 
than one day in the week to this pursuit, it was impossible to attend 
to it with any minutencss. Lectures on subjects connected with 
these studies were occasionally read by the Professor, and he be» 
lieves thatthe most important questions of a critical nature, arising 
out of them, were topics of discussion. 53 
“ The class attending the Professor of Systematic Theology.t 
began, shortly after the opening of the Seminary, to study, Bishop 
Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, and have proceeded as far as 
that part of the work, inclusively, which treats of the personality 
and divinity of the Holy Ghost; comprising nearly five-sixths of 
the whole, . The class was attended three times a week generally, 
but considerable interruptions in their exercises has been occasioned 
by the state of the Professor's health. The course pursued. by lim 
has been to connect with the study of the Exposition of the Creed, . 
that of other works on some subjects which appeared to require a 
more full examination than the Bishop’s Exposition contains... she 
class, accordingly, have studied nearly the whole of the followmg 
works :--Jones's Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity —Bishop Hars-. 
ley’s Tracts on Unitarianism--Dr. Magee. .on; the, Atonemente-, 
Bishop Hobart’s Tract on the Descent into Hell, with Bishop 
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Horsley's Sermon on the same subject; and West on the Resurree-. 
tion, with several of Bishop Horsley's Sermons on that ‘subject. 
Occasional references have likewise been made to passages in other. 
authors. 

“ With the Professor of the Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the. 
Christian Church and Ecclesiastical History*, the students have 
attended, during the present session, in two classes, The first: 
class, having prosecuted in the Seminary, while at New-Haven, the 
study of the History of the Church before the coming of Christ, 
and for the three following centuries, have attended to the Ecclesi- 
astical History of the fourth century, with Mosheim for the text. 
book. It was then thought adviseable to direct their notice to ‘the 
writing of the earlier Fathers, with the view of passing from them’ 
to the study of the nature and ministry of the Church, under.the 
advantage of the important light thrown on these subjects by that 
sound and best rule for the imterpretation of Scripture, the gene-: 
rally = bigeerJ principles and practice of the first Christians. 

_ - The various other claims upon the time of the students, ren-- 

dered impossible a critical study of the Fathers in the original lan- 
guages. All, therefore, that could be done on this head, was to 
recommend that exercise to them when opportunity shall be afforded. : 
The generally accurate translation of Archbishop Wake, and of the 
Rev. William Reeves, were made subjects of particular examination, 
and those parts of them which had the most important bearing on 
the principles and practice of the primitive Church, having been 
compared with the originals, such inaccuracies as occasionally 
appeared were pointed out. The notes and other observations of 
these translators, particularly applying the study of the Fathers to 
the important topics connected with the first department of this 
professorship, were made the subject of particular notice and 
examination. 

“The second class have been engaged in the History of the 
Church before the coming of Christ, and have recited that portion 
of the third part of Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity which relates to 
this subject, and the first six books of Prideaux’s Connexions. 

“ Each of the above classes has attended the Professor once in. 
every week, and, for a short time, the second class has attended’ 
twice. 

“The Professor has devoted as much of his time as his other’ 
avocations would admit, to the recitations of the students from the’ 
above text ‘books.—Where additional facts or illustrations have 

presetitéd themselves to his mind, in the course of this exercise, he’ 
has éndeavoured to improve the circumstance, by a familiar and in-’ 
formal notice of them. hi std 

“ Upon the union of the General Seminary with that of New- 
York, students who had made some progress in the Hebrew 
languaye, formed themselves into two classes, who have attended: 
the Professo: of Hebrew and Greek Literature +, since the com- 
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mencement of the session until the present time. During the above 
period, the classes have severally read the first seventeen Psalms, 
and the first seventeen chapters of Isaiah; and: beside continual 
repetitions of distinct parts of the same in the course of the recita- 
tions, they have nearly completed a general revision of the whole. 
The class that read Isaiah have attended the Professor once a week 
from the commencement of the session. The other class, for some 
time, attended two recitations in each week ; but in consequence of 
the numerous studies to be pursued, the faculty thought it expedient 
; > 
who. were not able to join either of the above classes, have sepa- 
tely attended the Professor during the latter part of the session. 
In addition to the above course of study, a part of each week has 
been devoted to such of the students as were desirous of having 
assistance in reading the notes to Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of 
the Creed. 

“ The Professor of the Evidences of Revealed Religion and of 
the Application of Moral Science to Theology *, reports, that since 
the last week of April, nearly all the students, except those of them 
who had already gone over the same course during the last year, in 
the New-York Seminary, have attended his instructions. 

* "The text book used in this part of the course, was Paley’s 
Evidences, in which the class was regularly examined. In gomg 
over this work, it was endeavoured to give such an enlargement of « 
Paley's argument, by extemporary instruction, reference to, other 
authors, and where the subject appeared to demand it, by written 
lectures or dissertations, as to present a genera! view of the histori- 
cal and internal evidences of Christianity, of the popular objections 
of infidelity, and their refutation, and of the history of controversies 
on that subject, especially so far as they seemed to have an influence 
upon the opinions of our own country ; excepting only those objec- 
tions and controversies of a purely abstract and metaphysical cha- 
racter, the consideration of which has been reserved for another 
part of the course.” Report, p. 85. 


The following are extracts from the recent Report ,of 
May, 1823 


* At the first meeting of the Faculty, after the annual vacatiéa, 
they framed an order for the attendance of the several classes} by 
which it is provided that, besides the weekly attendance of, all the 
students on the Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit , Elo- 
= required by the statutes, and with the exceptiom of the day 

us appropriated. and Sunday, each class shall attend one, and but 
one, recitation daily. Each recitation usually oecupies from an hour 
and a half té two hours and a half. i: le has ga 

“ The Faculty have adopted a standing rule, that at the opening 
of the Seminary, every year, an Introductory Address shall be pub- 
licly delivered by ove of the Professors.. As early a day after the 
passing of this rule as could conveniently be selected, was appoitited 
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for the delivery of thé address this year's and Professor Turner was 
requested to perform the duty; which he accordingly did, in Tri 
nity Church, in this city, in the presénce of several of the Trustees, 
the Faculty, a number of the Clergy, and a large ‘congrégation, 
on the evening of the festival of St. John the Evangelist, . 
ber the 27th. : ond 

_ The following standing rule on the subject of qualifications 
Givi into the Seminary, has been adopted by the'Pa. 
culty :-— * OLGA WELL Ce SAY 

Whereas, by the statutes of the General ANY a, seeps 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the United States, (chip:‘vii. 
§ 1.) * satisfactory evidence of classical and scientific attaltirients;? 
is to be presented to the Faculty by every applicant for admission 
into the ee therefore resolved, that with the exception’ of 
* candidates for holy orders with full qualifications,” and of those 
persons who shall present a diploma from some college, every gal 
cant for admission into the Seminary shall be required to stand an 
examination on the general principles of Natural and Moral’ Phile- 
sophy and Rhetoric; and in the Latin and Greek Languages, ‘ort the 
following works, or such others as shall be considered as an equiva- 
lent substitute, viz. Sallust, Virgil’s Eneid, Cicero’s Orations; or De 
Officiis ; and the four Gospels, Xenophon’s Cyropedia, and the first 
three books of Homer.’ ” : 

“ The subject of the Theological Society, directed to be formed 
by chapter x. of the statutes, received the early attention of the Fa- 
culty. It has been duly organized, and gone into full, and, we trust, 
beneficial operation. Loe 

“« Every second meeting is devoted, exclusively, to devotional 
and practical purposes, and is occupied by the evening servied’of 
the Church, with an appropriate prayer for the Seminary, conduéted 
by the presiding officer; and a sermon or essay on some ‘prictital 
subject by a student; the subject being afterwards made the theme 
of familiar remark by the members and the presiding officer ¥ ind 
the whole concluding with a selection of collects from the Littirgy. 
The Faculty are satisfied, that as this is a very interesting, so’i€ will, 
through the Divine blessing, prove a profitable addition to the means 
pointed out in the fifth section of the seventh chapter of the statutes, 
for the cultivation, on the part of the students, of “ * evangelical 
faith, and a sound practical piety.’ ” : ny Gor 

“ The other meetings of the society are appropriated to disser- 
tations on, and the discussion of, theological topics, and decla- 
mation, ® 

“For @ more particular view of the Society, the Faculty beg 
leave to refer to its Constitution, a copy of which accompanies this 

| 3 SRE Turner, Wilson, and Onderdonk, preside, in rotation, 
at the meetings of the Society: provision being made that, in’ their 
absence, one of the members is chairman pro tem. ) 

“ For the greater part of the er the students have assembléd in 
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the recitation room every other. Sunday evening, when Divine Ser- 
vice bas been conducted, and a sermon or lecture delivered by, Pro- 
fessor Turner, or Professor. Wilson. 

“ As farther illustrative of the progress and present situation of 
the Seminary, the Faculty subjoin copies of the, particular reports 
of the Professors respectively. 

“ « All the students of the Seminary have attended the Professor 
of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence, one day in every week, 
from the commencement of the first session, in November last. 
They have been engaged several hours, each day of their attendance, 
in recitation, and in the delivery of sermons; and on certain days, in 
the reading of the service of the Church, as a devotional exercise. 
Two, and frequently three, sermons have been delivered by the stu- 
dents, in rotation, each day ; which were the subjects of the remarks 
of the Professor ; and some of them also furnished, as an additional 
exercise, outlines of sermons. 

“* The higher classes have recited Burnet’s Pastoral Care, and 
the other, the Appendix to the Clergyman’s Companion, on the qua- 
lifications and duties of the Clerical office. And they are all now 
considerably advanced in the study of Claude’s Essay on the Com- 
position of a Sermon. 
“ ¢ Joun H. Hosart, 

‘* Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence,’ ” 

“¢ The Professor of Biblical Learning and the Interpretation of 
Scripture reports, that agreeably to the arrangement made by the 
Faculty, he attended, during the last session, to the third class, twice 
a week, and still continues the same duty. They have studied the 
book of Genesis, and about half of Exodus, with some chapters of 
Numbers, in the Septuagint, and are at present attending to the His- 
torical Books. A short course of the Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of Jewish Antiquities, has been studied ; in which the Pro- 
fessor has been obliged to direct his pupils to several authors for 
correct and necessary information. Mr. Horne’s late work on the 
Critical Study of the Sacred Scriptures can not be considered as a 
text book,, but has been one among other books to which the stu- 
dents have been occasionally referred. 

* This class are also engaged in the study of the Harmony 
of the Gospels, using as a text book, the work. of Archbishop: 
Newcome, 

*** The second class have attended three times a week. They, 
have pursued the study of the Epistles, and have read with care all, 
of St. Paul's, except those to the Corinthians, and to: Philemon. 
The Catholic Epistles, also, have been examined but hastily,. from, 
the want of time. As much of Ernesti’s work on Interpretation as 
has been translated by Professor Stewart, has been used as.@ text 
book on that subject ; to which were added Such remarks and illus- 
trations as appeared to be suitable. 

‘** The Professor begs leave to state farther, that as the Trustees 
thought proper, at their last meeting, to devolve on the Faculty the 
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duty of providing for the instruction of the students in Ecclesiastival 
History, he consented to undertake, for a time,’ so much of that 
branch as comprises the Old Testament history, and the connexion 
between it and the New, and the first three centuries of the Christian 
Church. With the third class, he has hitherto pursued this subject 
along with the study of the books of Scripture. The second chin 
have read the second part of Prideaux, with the omission of such 

ions as have no immediate connexion with Jewish affairs, and 
are now attending to Mosheim. . 

«The extent and variety of the subjects which require atten- 
tion in his own professorship, lead him to express the hope, that the 
‘Trustees will very soon be able to provide for more efficient ‘instruc- 
tion in the other important department of theological learning, than 
the necessary duties of his own will allow him to give. | 

“« Samuret H. Turner, Professor of Biblical 
Learning and the Interpretation of Scripture.’ ” 

“ ¢ With the Professor of Systematic Theology, the first class have 
proceeded through Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, from 
that part of it which treats of the divinity and personality of the 
Holy Ghost, to which they had advanced at the date of the last re- 
port to the Trustees. They have since studied Bishop Burnet, and 
Bishop Tomline on the thirty-nine Articles, the first three parts of 
Bishop White’s Comparative Views of the Controversy between the 
Calvinists and Arminians, and Dr. Laurence’s Bampton Lectures. 
To these works have been added the most important Homilies, 
and many occasional references to other authors on particular stib- 
ects. 
mae In consequence of the temporary arrangement, made at the 
request of the Trustees, between the Professors of Biblical Learning 
and the Interpretation of Scripture, and of Systematic Theology, the 
first class have also studied, with the last named Professor, Dr. Mo- 
sheim’s history of the fifth, sixth, seventh, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, Bishop Burnet’s Abridgment] of his History of the Re- 
formation in England, and Collier’s History of the Reign of Eliza- 
beth, from the period at which the preceding work concludes ; and 
they have made considerable progress in the history of the seven- 
teenth century. 

‘¢« The second class commenced the study of Systematic The- 
ology at the beginning of the second session. In the short time 
since elapsed, much progress could not be made. They are pursu- 
ing the same course detailed in the last report to the Trustees, with 
some enlargement and improvement. ; 

“+ The'first class have attended the Professor four days in each 
week, during the first session, and three days in each week, 
during the’ second. The second class have attended two days in 
each week, 

“« Birp Witson, 
“« * Professor of Systematic Divinity.’” 
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“* Agreeably to an arrangement of the Faculty, under the eighth 
chapter of the statutes, the studies connected with the Professorship 
of the Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the Church, have been con- 
fined to the first class, which attended the Professor once in each 
week, during the first session. Since the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, they have attended twice a week, and will continue to 
do so through the year. They have recited Potter on Church Go- 
vernment, and the first seven books of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity ; and are now engaged in Barrow’s Treatise on the Pope’s 
Supremacy. Several valuable works connected with the subjects of 
this Professorship, which time would not allow to be recited, have 
been noticed and recommended to the perusal of the students ; par- 
ticularly Slater’s Original Draught of the Primitive Church, and the 
Letters of Mr. Law to the Bishop of Bangor, in the Scholar Armed. 
The Professor has, also, from time to time, added such farther illus- 
trations of the several subjects as he thought might lead to a better 
undérstanding of them ; often with a particular reference to the sys- 
tem of Ecclesiastical Polity adopted in our own Church. 

“* The Trustees having, at their last meeting, at the request 
of this Professor, grounded on the claims of his parochial con- 
nexion, excused him from the dutics of the department of Eccle- 
siastical History ; they have been discharged by Professors ‘Turner 
and Wilson. 

“* Bensamin T. Onnervonx, Professor of the 

Nature, Mimistry, aud Polity of the Church.’ ” 
“* The Professor of Oriental and Greek Literature begs leave 
respectfully to report, that during the first session, which conmenced 
in November last, he was attended by the students of the second and 
third classes. The second class recited twice in each week ; and in 
the course of the session, read in the original, and translated into 
English, the nincteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second 
Psalms ; the first, sixth, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifty- 
third, and sixtieth chapters of Isaiah, and the first nine chapters of 
the book of Job. Beside which, other parts of the Hebrew Bible 
were, with the assistance of the Professor, occasionally translated, 
without having been previously studied. During the course of the 
recitations, the attention of the students was carefully directed to 
the characteristic force and beauties of the Hebrew Language, as 
well as to the vast difference between the ideas excited in the mind 
by translations, and the vivid pictures presented to the intellectual 
view by the original. 

“<The students of the third class, during the first session, at- 
tended the recitations in the Hebrew three times in a wetk ; ‘and 
since the commencement of the second session, they have attended 
but twice jn each week. They commenced their studies with the 
Hebrew Grammar, and soon proceeded to read and translate the 
Psaker. They have gone over the first twenty-two Psalms, and the 
first, sixth, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifty-third 
chapters of Isaiah. In the course of these recitations, che minute 
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rules of grammar have been continually pointed out, and ques- 
tions upon them again and again repeated, as occasions oc- 
curred for the appheation of them. his class has ‘also read 
with the Professor, and without previous stutly, several chapters’ in 
Genesis. 

** Tn both classes, a part of the business of most of the recita- 
tions has been, to repeat some portion of what had previously been 
recited. So that, while the students have been gradually extendi 
their ‘stock of acquirements, they have been continually impressing 
on their minds what they had already learned. 
~ © © Tt was thought advisable that those who commenced their He- 
btew studies in the Seminary, should begin to translate the more 
difficult books of the Old Testament; because, the time allotted by 
the statutes being too short for a complete course, it seemed best 
that they should have the assistance of the Professor in those parts 
where they were most likely to mect with impediments in their 
progress. 

“*Tt has been the aim of the Professor to conduct his course of 
instruction in such a manner as to give to the recitations in his de- 
partment the character of friendly and familiar conversations; and to 
afford the students every encouragement to state, without reserve, 
whatever they found difficult or embarrassing, and te offer freely 
the thoughts which presented themselves to their minds, in the per- 
suasion that more may be learned by unreserved communications, 
than by formal lectures ; and that the lively and unbiassed intellects 
of youth may sometimes produce combinations of ideas, from which 
«ven veterans in literature may derive advantage. 

| ** Crement C. Moont, 
“ * Professor of Oriental and Greek Literature.’ 

** Agrecably to the order of attendance established by the Faculty, 
the Professor of the Evidences of Revealed Religion, and of Moral 
Science in its Relations to Theology, was not to commence instruc- 
tien in his department until the second session, which bejran after 
the Laster recess. Owing, however, to unavoidable absence from 
the city, he has but just entered on his duties, and, consequently, 
has no report to make. 

“ The Faculty feel great pleasure in being able to state thé satis- 
faction afforded them by the spirit and success with which the 
studies and exercises of their respective departments have been 
prosecuted by those students of the Semi who have not betn 
unpeded by ill.health, or other unavoidable causes. This remark is 
especially applicable to the department of Oriental and Gréek Lite- 
rature, as most young men feel an aversion to the difficulty of 
learning the Hebrew language, the whole stricture of which, as well 
as every word, and every character, is totally different from any 
thing to ne they have ever been accustomed ; and in the cy Sy 
ment of which, they are obliged, at first, to resume the elementary 
lessons of chikdhood, = | : oe. , 

“ At the same time, the Faculty feel still higher gratification in 
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the reason they have to hope, that the industry of the students in the 
prosecution of their studies, is not only with a view to their advance- 
ment in theological science, and their respectable standing in a 
learned profession, but principally with the hope of being thereby 
better qualified to advance the glory of God, promote the: great 
interests of his Church, and be humble instruments in the salvation 
of their fellow men. ' 

“ Phe Faculty, therefore, encouraged by the opportunity which 
they have of becoming acquainted with the characters, talents, and 
acquirements of the students, beg leave to congratulate the Trustees 
on the prospect of the great good to the cause of religion and the 
Church, which may be anticipated from the future services of those 
whom the Institution under their protection is engaged in preparing 
for the ministry. 

“ In conclusion, the Faculty solicit the prayers of their fellow 
members of the Church, that in all the doings of this Institution, it 
may be directed with God's most gracious favour, and furthered 
with his continual help, for his sake to whase honour and glory. it is 
devoted, Jesus Christ, our blessed Saviour and Redeemer, 

“ Signed, by order of the Faculty, 
“ J, H. Hosart, President.” 
‘© New York, May 14th, 1823.” 


We observe that one of the statutes provides as follows. 


‘* As mere theological learning, unaccompanied with real piety, 
is not a sufficient qualification for the ministry, it is declared .to be 
the duty of every student, with an humble reliance on Divine grace, 
to be assiduous in the cultivation of evangelical faith, and a sound 
practical piety ; neither contenting himself with mere formality, nor 
running into fanaticism. He must be careful to maintain, every 
day, stated periods of pious reading, meditation, and devotion ; 
and occasional special seasons for the more solemn and enlarged 
observance of these duties, together with that of such abstinence 
as is suited to extraordinary acts of devotion, having due regard to 
the days and seasons recommended for this purpose by the Church. 
In order to excite just views of the nature, responsibilities, and 
obligations of the clerical office, he should frequently and care- 
fully read over the services for the ordination of Deacons and 
Priests, with a view of making their contents the subjects of serious 
reflection, and an incitement to fervent prayer, that, if admitted 
to cither of those offices, he may have grace to be faithful in the 
discharge of its duties. He must be regular in attendance on the 
public service of the Church, not only on Sundays, but also, as 
his studies and other duties will admit, on holy-days and prayer: 
days. Sundays, in particular, he should consider as devoted, ex- 
cept the portions of them occupied in the-stated services of the 
Church, to the private use of means for his advancement in 
Christian knowledge and piety. And with a view to the promotion 
of the same great object, it shall be the duty of the Professors to 
commence their respective lecturgs or recitations with an office of 
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devotion appointed forthe purpose, and: to incorporate with their 
instructions, a’ opportunity is afforded, such advice ‘and directions 
as may tend.to the religious improvement of the students, ‘amd"to 
their: proper view of the true character and weighty obligations of 
the Gospel ministry.” — Constitution, p. 15. p oi 

We are happy to find from the above extract that provi- 
sion is made for the important union of study and devotion, for 
cherishing not merely the ardour of the meolaen student, 
but the humble and fervent piety of the candidate for that 
ministry which devotes all human talents, and faculties, and 
attainments, to ‘‘ serve God for the promoting of his glory 
and the salvation of the souls of men.” : 

It certainly would be cause of great surprise and regret, if 
an institution which is thus organized, and which if it continues 
as it has commenced,’ will furnish the Episcopal Church with 
a clergy inferior to those of no other church, in all the quali- 
fications. which will render them apt to teach, and meet for 
the ministry, should not excite the solicitous hopes, and 
engage the active exertions of the bishops and the clergy, 
and the laity of that Church. That it does thus excite and 
occupy their hopes and exertions is evident from the follow- 
ing extracts from a report of a comiittee to the House’ of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies of the General Convention, and 
from the Annual Resolutions passed by the House of Bishops. 


‘‘ With respect to the mode of education pursued in the Semi~ 
nary, your Committee refer the House, with great satisfaction, to 
the able and luminous report of the Faculty, embodied in the report 
of the Trustees to the Convention, The course pursued is, in the 
opinion of your Committee, expanded and liberal in its character, 
well fitted to render the students able ministers of the New Testa~' 
ment, and to train them up in religious habits, as well as in sound 
learning.” ; 

“* Your Committee cannot but contemplate with pleasure the 
delightful prospect of having a General Seminary, whither, like the 
temple at Jerusalem, the tribes of the Lord will go up to testify unto 
Israel ; and they anticipate, with full confidence, that happy period, 
when the north and the south will give up, and the east and the west 
will not keep back.” Journals, &c. p. 50. 

“ Resolved, That this House [House of Bishops] entertain a gra- 
tifying sense of the fidelity with which the Trustees and the Faculty 
of the General Theological Seminary have executed the trust com- 
mitted to them, and respectively fulfilled the duties of their appoint. 
ment; and while they deeply regret that no other provision than 
such as is yet inadequate to the permanent success of the design, 
has hitherto been obtained for it, of the members of our Church, 
they still contemplate it with hope, and affectionately commend it 
to the liberality and patronage of their brethren, both of the Clergy 
and of the Laity, as a means of increase to the number of well qua- 
hified ministers of the Gospel in this Church. 
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“ Resolved, further, as the opinion of this House, fiat the Genctal 
Theological Semimary, having been established by the whole body 
of this Church, in General Convention, seems peculiarly to demiind 
the concurrent solicitudes and exertions to be concenttred on it, of 
all its members; inasmuch as this institution, when possessing’ the 
combined and efficient su of the whole Church, must be the 
most effectual means, under Providence, of Da epg the tnay 
of the Church in the bond of peace.” Journals, $c. p. 63. 


The following resolution was passed in September last, by 
the standing Committee of the Trustees of the Seminary. 


“ Resolved, as the opinion of this Committee, that the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, from its character as established by the 
authority of the Church, and under the control of the same; from 
the Jmportance of its design, which is to provide for the whole 
Church a pious, learned and orthodox ministry ; and from: the 
staie of its funds, which are inadequate to even its present lumited 
exigencies, is peculiarly entitled to the patronage of all those bene- 
volent individuals who take an interest in the prosperity ef the 
American Church :—and that the Secretary be directed to furnish 
official copics of this Resolution, under the seal of the Seminary, to 


the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, to be used by him as he may judge 
expedient.” 


Tt appears that a Pastoral Letter is published at every 
Goncral Convention, by the Bishops. From that published 
im May last we make the following extracts 


* In onr former Pastoral Letters, we have freely delivered our 
opinions on the various points which were conside ‘red by us, at the 
several times, as the most interesting to our communion, They are 
still held by us in the same grade of nnportance : but at present, we 

rather refer to those addresses, as records of the sentiments which 

we are still desirous of sustaining, and of 3 impre ssing on the minds 
of all degrees of persons within our Chureh ; in order that we may, 
at this time, invite your attention to two Insututions, which were 
matured and solemnly established by the late special Convention, 
held in the autumn of the year 1821. We mean the Theological 
Seminary lated in the city of New York, and the Society for 
Piomestic and Foreign Missions, the seat of which is the city of 
Philadelphia. 

* Although our more immediate motive to the combining of the 
two mstitutions in this address, is, their being coincident in regard 
to the period of their respective organization ; yet we also consider 
them as having a-bearing on one another. The Theological Sen- 
nary may be expected to increase the number of Jabourers in. the 
Lord's vineyard; and it is owing to deficiency m this parucular, 
added to there being so many destitute congregations in the Jong 
settled states, that so few have felt the calls of religious ardour, 
or conceived of it as a duty, to give their personal agency rey 
ing the influence of religion over states recently organized and 
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settled. There being a central point, around which there nill be 
cong i Serpe pe men from different sections of the Union, mill be a 
mean, not of binding to diligence im study, but of the excitement 

of religious seal "Pastoral Letter, p. 7. 

The General Theological Seminary, providing as it does 
for the more minute diffusion of its benefits by the institation 
ef Branch schools under its control, wherever and whenever 
the wisdom of the General Convention und the Board of 
‘Trustees may deem the measure expedient, onght to receive 
the undivided and zealous support of the whole American 
Charch. . Short-sighted and highly injurious, we cunceive, 
will be that policy which, swaved by local circumstances, 
would dictate, or sanction, or aid a contrary course. Under 
the deep impression ot this sentiment, we confess we have 
heard with inexpressible regret, that a plan for a theological 
sominary in the diocese of Ohio, independent of the general 
authority of the Charch, has been formed ; and that a person 
high in offive in the Church in that diocese, is at this mo- 
ment in this coantry soliciting’ contributions for that and 
Sther diocesan purposes ; that he is circulating a pamphiet, 
containing matter which delicacy and dignity require should 
never have been published in his own country, and least of 
all here; that this pamphlet, professing a candid exhibition 
of the whole case, heeps back some documents more impor- 
tant than any inserted in it; and that the pretext for this is, 
a state of suffering in that diocese, very highly coloured but, 
as far as it is correct, common to that with many other parts 
of the United States, as well as of British America, and for 
which relief should be sought im the institations which his own 
Church has provided, and on the wisdom of its cotmeils. 
And we have heard that all this is done in opposition to the 
almost unanimous remonstrances of the uishiipe, and the 
oaity sentiment of the clergy and laity. We say we have 

ard all this: but we trust and we pray that it is not so. 
For if thus early in the American Episcopal Church, an ex- 
ample is to ‘4 recorded of a disregard of considerations 
deeply involving her dignity, order, unity, and peace, we 
own that our sanguine anticipations of her future elevated 
standing, will be somewhat diminished. 

The joliowing is an extract from a letter addressed to the 
in question, by the Right Reverend Bishop White, of 
nsylvania, who is jastly considered as the Father of the 

American Episcopacy; and which we take from a printed 
decament. e think its statements and reasonings are en- 
tirely conclusive. 

After stating that he was requested to write by several of 
his brethren, Bishop White observes : 
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* *One of the objections, is the interference with an object so 
much approved of by our communion throughout the United States, 
as that of founding a general Theological School. There is the 
less reason for the setting up of a Diocesan Seminary, because of 
that part of our general plan, which leaves an opening for the insti- 
tution of branches. Under this head, I add for your information 
that there has been a reduction of board to 274% dollars per week ; 
and although this may be too much for young men from Ohio, it is 
equally so for others from different parts of the Union: who, on 
that account, are obliged to study under the directions of such pri- 
vate clergymen as can bestow their services to the effect. If candi- 
dates from the said States should be reduced to this necessity for a 
time, it is no more than what has happened to all of our students, 
until lately, and is the case to this hour with the greater number of 
them. 

** * Next, in regard to the employment of Missionaries, we are of 
opinion, that when we have recently constituted a society for that 
object, the collections for it will be damped by the knowledge of 
collections making in England from any state ; and much more, if 
applications should be made from various quarters of the United 
States ; for, that the example i in one instance should have many fol- 
lowers, we are persuaded ; uniess it should be understood to be dis- 
approved of generally by our communion. This brings us to a very 
serious objection. It is, that in the event of a multiplying of Mis- 
sions to England, there will be brought great disgrace on our 
Church. Perhaps you entertain the idea that there is no proba- 
bility of this evil : but look at the large states Westward and South- 
ward, which are now even more destitute than that of Ohio. Then 
look at the immense districts of the Atlantic States, which have 
no more than they of the administration of the Ordinances: for 
instance, at least the half of Pennsylvania, and the same may be 
said of others. So near to me as in the State of Delaware, there 
is an entire prostration of the Church, except lately in the single 
county of Newcastle. Why not send a Mission to England from 
any or from all of these quarters? Here, I will say something 
grounded on my own observation, and for which I only am respon- 
sible. I conceive that one of the greatest nuisances among us, 1s 
that of a considerable proportion of the demands made on our large 
cities for pecuniary contributions. Of some I know, and have 
good grounds to suspect of many, that the applicants carried back 
little more than paid their expences. Nevertheless, it is an induce- 
ment in different neighbourhoods, to propose journeys—perhaps 
for beneficent objects, which are benefited in a degree, making a 
small compensation for the great waste of supplies which would be 
better applied to valuable establishments at home. This is men- 
tioned as an aggravatien of the evil, should it occur, of numerous 
envoys for charity from this country to England, to the great dis- 
credit of our Church, where we ought to be held in respect, as we 
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trust we now are. 


The following document relates te another object of the 
mission here referred to :— 
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“Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missioriary Society of the Protestant Epis Church: 
in the United States of Ameriea, held at the residence of the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, in the city of Philadelphia, on the Ist day of, 
October, A.D. 1823. 

“Ft was stated to the Board that there has been announcéd 
the design of making an application in England for the raising 
of money to be applied to Missionary purposes in the United 
States. 

“« Whereupon, resolved, as the opinion of this Board, that ev 
expedient for the said object may have an unfavourable effect on 
the prospects of the Society which we represent; that it may 
excite other applications to the same source, and that the effect 
of such measures will probably be, the lessening of the respecta- 
bility of our Church in the estimation of our venerable mother the 
Church of England, and as we believe, will have that effect with 
our fellow citizens of the American Union. 

‘* The opinion now expressed is not designed to discountenance 
the thankful acceptance of any pecuniary contributions which may | 
be presented from a foreign country either generally to the So- 
ciety which we represent, or for the Missionary exertions of any 
particular state.” . 


Knowing the interest which is taken by many of our 
readers in the concerns of the American Episcopal Chureh, 
and their desire for information on the topics which this 
article explains, we trust no apology is necessary for having 
devoted to it so many of our pages. 
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fessor of Anatomy and Physolocy in the Beltast Acadenncal lnstitution. I2mo. 
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Paints of Misety ; or Fables for Mankind: Prose and Verse, chiefly Original, 
By C. Westmacott. Iustrated with 20 Desigas by R, Craikshank. Ros al 8 vo. 
10s. 6d. : . 

A New General and Algebraical Solution of the -higher Ordérs of Equations ; 
with Solutions of Eqantions to the Tenth Degree inclusive. By J. Buck, of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 6s, 

The Laws, Duties, Drawbacks, and Bounties, of the Customs and Excise, for 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; brought up to the 10th of Oc. 
tober, 1823. By R, Ellis, of the Long Room, Custom House. 80. 11, 15, 

London and Paris, or Comparative Sketches, By the Marquis de Vermont 
aud Sir C. Darntey, Bart. 8vo. 9s, 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposition of Rocks, in both Hemispheres. By 
M. de Humboldt. 8vo. 14s. 

The Ancient Laws of Cambria; to which are added, the Historical Triads of 
Britain. Translated from the Welsh. By W. Probert. 8vo. 1%. 

A Letter to Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart. one of the Members for the Coanty of 
Kent, on his accepting the Office of President at a Meeting of the Church Mis- 
simury Association, held at Maidstone in July last. By G. R, Gleiy, M.A. 
Rector of Ivy Church, Kent, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Guide to Practical Parriery ; containing Hints on the Diseases of Horses and 
Neat Cattle, with many valuable and original Recipes, &c. By J, Pursglove, Se, 
Bvo. 10s. Od, 

Chronology of the Reigns of George the Third and Fourth; including a Notice 
of every important Factin Publie History, Parliament, &c. By J. Fordyce. 3s. 6d. 

Sabewan Researches, in a Series of Essays, on the Engraved Hieroglyphics of 
Chaldea, Egypt, and Canaan. By J. Landseer, F.S.A.  4to.  &/. 126. 6d. 

Eceentiic and Humourous Letters of Eminent Men and Women, remarkable 
for Wit and Britliancy of Imaginatiun in their Epistolary Correspondence. In- 
cluding s-verai of Dean Swift, Foote, Garrick, &c. &c, Collected from various 
Sources, by Joseph Taylor, and embellished with a Portrait of Frederick Ul, 
King of Prussia, and a fac-simile of a curious Autograph of Hogarth, 18mo0, 3s. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Rev. J.C. Franks’s Hulsean Lectures for 1823; on the A pos- 
tolical Preaching and Vindicatiog of Christianity to the 
Jews, Sumarilans, and devout Gentiles, tn coutinuatioty of 
his former Lectures, on the Evidences of Christianity, as 
stated in our Lord’s Discourses. tn an 8vo. Volume. 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces of Hindostan, com- 

rising a period between the Years 1804 and 1834, with 
Rianseks. and authentic Anecdotes: to. which is added, 4 
Guide up the River Ganges, from Calcutta to Cawnpore, 
Futteh Ghur, Meeratt, &c. and a Vocabulary. In an Syo. 
Volume. 

A Tule of Paraguay. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
&e. &c. In one Volume 12mo. 

The third and fourth Volumes (which will eomplete the 
Work) of An Introduction to Entomology ; or, Elements of 
the Natural History of Insects. By William Kirby, M.A. 
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F.R. and LS. and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S.  Mustrat- 
ed by Coloured Plates. 

On the Nature and Treatment of the various Distortions 
to which the Spine and the Bones of the Chest are subject : 
with am Inquiry into the Merits of the several Modes of 
Practice, that have been hitherto followed in the Treatment 
of these Diseases. By Jokn Shaw, Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery. In &vo. Also, Engravngs, in folio, illustrative 
of the Work. 

The Night before the Bridal, a Spanish Tale; Sappho, a 
Dramatic Sketch ; and other Poems. By Catherine Grace 
Garnett, Daughter of the late Dr. Garnett, of the Royal In- 
stitution. In Svo. 

Dr. Forster's Perennial Calendar, and Companion to the 
Almanac ; containing Hlustrations of the Calendar for every 
Day in the Year. In one thick Volume &vo. 

Dr. Thornton's Green-Touse Companion ; intended as a 
Familiar Manual for the General Management of a Green- 
House. With numerous useful Lists, Directions as to 
Soils, &c. 

The Lives of the Dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, and Bruns- 
wick, Ancestors of the Kings of Great Britain, of the 
Guelphic Dynasty : with Portraits of the most Hlastrious of 
these Princes, from Drawings made from Ancient Statnes 
and Paintings, by the Old Masters. By Sir Andrew Hal- 
liday. 

The First Part of the third Folio Volume of Mr. Lodge's 
Nlustrious English Portraits ; accompanied with Biogra- 
phical Narratives. 

A Series of Original Views of the Collegiate and Paro- 
chial Churches of England. By Messrs. Neale and J. Le 
Keux : accompanied by Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
counts. 

Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, during the Reigns of Charles the Second, and James 
the Second, and the intimate Friend of the celebrated John 
Evelyn: now first deciphered from the original MSS. writ- 
ten in Short Hand, and preserved in the Pepysian Library. 
ln two 4to. V olumes. 

Batavian Anthology ; or, Specimens of the Dutch Poets: 
with Remarks on the Poetical Literature and Language of 
the Netherlands. By John Bowring and Harry S. Van 
Dyk. 

Observations illustrative of the History and Treatment of 
Chronic Debility ; the prolific source of Indigestion, 4 
modic Diseases, and various Nervous Affections, By Wil- 
ham Shearman, M.D. 


